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Gladiolus—Carmen Sylva 


One of the leading white varieties 
(Originated by Decorah Gladiolus Gardens) 
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SPECIAL APRIL GLAD — 19 


20 Bulbs Mrs. Leon Douglas, No. 8 size________~_~- an ee 
3 Bulbs.Dr. F. E. Bennett, No. 2 size_____- i 1.20 
5 Bulbs Marietta, No. 2 size hing chee 63 
2 Bulbs Sulphur Frills, No. 2 size : ; -40 
2 Bulbs Nimrod (Australian) No. 1 size ? ta 1.50 
2 Bulbs Tycko Zang, No. 3 size __________- 3.00 
10 Bulblets Tycko Zang : -55 
100 Bulblets~ Marietta : .40 
10 Bulbs J. A. Carbone, No. 2 size 1.00 
5 Bulbs Beatriz Michelena, No. 2 size 1.20 
2 Bulblets Ruffolace : 1.66 
4 Bulblets Golden Frills L 1.60 
5 Bulblets Break O’ Day 3 ; -50 
Value $14.94 


Special Price on above “Special April Glad Set”—$9.75 
Terms: Cash with order. I pay transportation charges. Liberal 
overcount in filling orders. 


Address—( MISS) FLORA &. BRECK 
384 East 42nd St., North Portland, Oregon 








GLADIOLUS 


BULBS, PLANTING STOCK and BULBLETS 
Featuring the newer and better varieties. It costs but 
one cent to get my list. It may cost you $ to be with- 
out it. 
ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
737 Alberta Street - Portland, Oregon 











MIXED BULBS 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 
General Mixture _______ $13.50 $11.25 $9.00 $6.75 $5.50 $4.50 
Primulinus Mixture __-_ ~~ 13.50 11.25 9.00 6.75 5.50 4.50 
Prices per thousand F.O.B. 5000 at 4% times 1000 rate. 
Cormels of either mixture—$10.00 per bushel. 
NORTH RIVER FARMS 


Marshfield - Box F Massachusetts 
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For Fine Gladiolus 


All told we offer about 

50 distinct varieties of 
Gladioli—the best from among 
thousands, as proved by tests 
throughout the country. 
But there are many home gardeners 
who do not care particularly about 
named varieties. For those we grow 
small blocks of a large number of ex- 
quisitely colored varieties, many of 
them high-price named sorts. If you 
really want something extra choice we 
can truly recommend our 


Special Gold Medal Gladiolus Sei SE STE : 
in Color Sections and Mixtures 


Section No. 1—All Section No. 2—The Section No. 3—This 
the scarlet, blood- white, yellow and holds blue, helio- 


red, _ delicate shades of trope, lilac, mauve 
F : : is especially valu- Pansy Colors, 

rich shadesingreat able for cutting. aptly describes 
diversity. 7 cts. 7 cts. each: 75 cts. them. 10 cts. each; 


each; 75 cts. per per doz.; $5.50 per 00 per doz.; 
doz.; $5.50 per 100. 100. $7.00 per 100. 
GOLD MEDAL MIXTURE—This contains some of each of the 
above, a wonderful diversity in color; by far the finest mixture 
of Gladioli ever offered. 6 cts. each; 65 ¢ts. per doz.; $5.90 
per 100; $45.00 per 1000. 
HE DREER GARDEN BOOK 

An index to the garden materials offered by us, it is also 
looked upon as a trustworthy friend by professional and ama- 
teur gardeners alike. The advice it gives on the growing and 
cultivation of seeds and plants, is gleaned from the expert ex- 
perience of men and women who really work in the garden. 
You cannot help: but benefit by the good company of the Dreer 
Garden Book and its authors.. Please ask for it and mention 


this publication. 
HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 























BRAND PEONIES 


25,000 PEONY ROOTS 


We have 25,000 selected Peony roots now in 
storage for spring shipment. Our list covers 
most of the desirable varieties. 











You can plant Peonies just as safely and with 
just as good results in the spring as you can in 
the fall provided the roots are handled properly 
and carried through storage during the winter, 


We have a storage plant with a capacity of 
over 40 car loads. We are just completing a re. 
frigerator room with a car load capacity which . 
will enable us to carry Peony roots in perfect 
condition for our customers through the entire 
year if it is desired. 


If you failed to plant what Peonies you wanted to last 
fall, place your order now for early spring shipment. 

If you have our last fall’s catalog use that, if not send 
for a copy, it is free. 














Peony growers for 60 years. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS | 


Box 24 Faribault, Minn. 
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Curopean Gladiolus 


We have good stocks of the newer 
European varieties of exceptional merit. 
Duchesse of York, (Oiseau Bleu), Flam- 
ing Sword, Fortuna, Isis, Mrs. Van Rap- 
pard, Orange Queen, Phenomenal, Pur- 
est of All, Rose Luisante and Rose 
Precose. 





These and many other notable kinds 
quoted in our wholesale catalogue—for 
growers only—which is free for the 
asking. 





F. RYNVELD & SONS 
World’s Largest Bulb Growers 
350 Greenwich St. . - New York, N.Y. 


a RON, 






















Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. 
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iE FLOWER GROowER 


FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 





Published monthly on the first of the month by. Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 
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A Study in Rural Fences 


OTORING out toward Fort 
M Ancient,* we chanced upon 

what we are free to admit to 

be the most artistic boundary- 
line for a strip of grain near a farm- 
er’s home we’ve encountered in many 
and many a day in just any part of 
the Middle-Western World. 

The field, to begin at beginnings, 
was wheat; the wheat-stems had 
reached their fullest heights, and the 
pods were still of the strange ocean- 
like bluish-green, seen en masse, which 
comes before first yellowings to ripen. 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


grass seed, across the river in Ken- 
tucky near, not a single weed had been 
permitted to persist all the length and 
breadth of the grain-land. The farmer 
was a farmer,—and proud of it. 

So, to return to the thread of story: 
The wheatfield was enclosed by a neat, 
low, wire fence,—just high enough to 
keep animals from straying in; or, 
when the land should be rotated to 
pasture, keeping the herd, or flock, 
from getting outside the bounds. 
Fences of the sort may be ordered by 
mail, or telephone, from the catalogue 








Floral Border on a Modern Road 


The husbandman and his aides were, 
no doubt, painstaking fellows. As in 
the meadows which yield the blue- 


—— 


*Fort Ancient on the Pennsylvania railroad, 
not very far north of Cincinnati, is one of the 
important archaeological locations in America. 
It is a defensive earthwork of extensive dimen- 
sions, and in a locality of easy access. There is 
4 railroad station by the name of Fort Ancient, 
and although I have never stopped off there to in- 
vestigate, I remember waiting there a few minutes 
on a train and asking the conductor the location 
of The Fort which he pointed out to me. 

Archaeology and Antiques go somewhat hand 
in hand, as the person who is interested in one 
8 likely to be interested in the other from the 
Same motives and impulses. We are starting the 
new Antique Department in this issue; hence the 


mention of Fort Ancient in particular in this 
little footnote, 


—THE EDITOR 





direction with the plow-share; down- 
pike in the other; up the pike back to 
the starting-point with the plow again 
and the deed. was done! 

Then, into these rows,—just after 
other sowing was over and, again, 
three rows more or less didn’t count 
with a sower at all,—he had inexpen- 
Sive garden seeds, they were at the 
start,—seeds gathered in odd moments 
from the dried and withered stocks of 
last Summer’s growth they are since 
then, each year,—sowed, at proper in- 
tervals, in these rows. Along with 

















Rail or Ziz-zag fence now almost a relic of the past 


of any agricultural supply-house; it 
doesn’t cost a fortune at the start; 
and with only half-way decent care,— 
Say a painting over in the idle pre- 
wee days,—should last and last and 
ast! 


But, when spring plowing was “on” 
upon the place,—when men and imple- 
ments were all at hand and a furrow 
or two more or less did not enter in the 
toil-cost of the day,—the husbandman 
and his plowmen cut two, three, it may 
have been four, furrows just outside 
this fence, all the length of the road- 
ward side of his land. Up-pike in one 





those seeds there are the equally-inex- 
pensive bulbs of the “blue-flag,” or 
Water Iris, dropped in a row by them- 
selves. 


At just this time, when the wheat 
towered high, the strip of road beside 
that field of wheat had turned to one 
of the beauty-spots of all the county. 

Hedging and hiding the fence itself, 
a stately line of blue and of indigo 
Flag Flowers flared from among their 
deep-green sheath-leaves. 

Just before these, White Phlox,— 
white alone, mark you, for just white 
and the purple-blue give a sufficient 
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color-scheme for a_ roadside plan, 
when placed against the background 
of grain and foliage,—blossomed. 

Below these Phlox one had a border 
of the Sweet Alyssum,—pure white 
also. Then, as though to balance this, 
far up, beside and, often, even quite 
among the wire fence-loops, another 
Phlox,—the tall, more rustic, real 
“country” variety, which stands three 
and sometimes even four, feet tall,— 
white only, too,—had place. 

Naturally, a fence-line of that sort 
has the CONS, as well as the PROS, 
to be said about it. One can hardly 
rely on the natural droppings of seed, 
in the Fall, to replace the flowers for 
the coming year, and so it will have to 
be sown year by year. Again, it should 
be weeded, periodically, as any flower 
bed is; and weeding isn’t always good 
fun. Given an especially dry season 
and the bed must be watered, and that, 
too, may stand in the way. 

Other folk,—who love the farm- 
beautiful, but perhaps not to the same 
degree of sacrifice for it,—state that 
they much prefer to maintain an al- 











Utilitarian stock-proof woven wire with 
a single strand of barbed wire at top 


fae Frower GrowER 


most equal degree of beauty to the 
tilled lands by dividing fields, each 
from neighbor’s, by the inexpensive 
Mock-orange or Osage-orange hedge. 

The Mock-orange shrub is a native, 
or “wild shrub,” over so many parts 
of the Anglo-Saxon countries, that in- 
itial stocks, for which further plants 
for hedge-lines may be obtained at 
slight expense, and actual ease. 

Stocks of this kind seem to delight 
on growing closely, first to, and then 
into, the other; making of the hedge 
formed, one of the most impenetrable 
barriers for cattle, sheep and dogs 
even. 

Left grow quite as Nature wills 
it;—rising high, and loading with the 
big, green, then straw-colored Mock- 
oranges, in the season, the Osage- 
hedge grows fast, and forms a barrier 
to be recommended highly as such, and 
to be really very, very, greatly desired, 
if but as ornament to one’s farm. 

Where a husbandman is willing to 
give some little time, and a certain 
degree of light labor, for the sake 
of farmland-beautiful, these Osage- 











hedges can be made to vie w: 
flower-edged wire-fence ‘na tay 
said, as among the most attrant: 
boundary-lines in all the worlg veel 
A simple pruning knife and an; 
moment, now here, now there ; 
after nooning, and before hands = 
at the afternoon’s task,—in the 
evening, after work, and before 
per,—after supper, in the gloami id 
done, NOT as work, but for the tee 
ure the result will yield,—anq one 
turn the natural Osage-hedge inte 
box-hedge that forms a most attr. 
tive picture where-so-ever it may mb, 
its way across one’s lands. mul 
Not all students of the D 
method of marking one’s line, 80 that 
he who passes may see, stand satishj 
with the wire-fence, flower. 
throughout, or the barbed-wi 
of old. Bh 
Substitute to that latter, where son, 
form of barbing does seem Necessary 
is the far more-sightly oblong-spaciny 
woven-wire fence, with just a singk 
barbed-wire run a few inches just oye] 
the top. A fence of that sort js par. 

















































The Utilitarian Stump fence of Pioneer days 


Wild Roses screen the dilapidated fence 























“Post and beam”’ line fence along the cornfield 
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April, 19 
. tive to cornfields and 
ticular og presenting one vast land- 
cage to survey. ; 7 , 
as spaces of such sort,— 
Where oe, there is land from which 
= tock must be excluded, it doesn’t 
ae tly matter exactly how,-—not a 
a lovers of the farm-beautiful are 
ese that there be a returning to 
ye old-fashioned, but neverthe- 
a very sightly and picturesque, rail 
rnake fences,” they call these in 
Kentucky, where a great many of 
them still remain, and anyone who has 
seen a typical Kentucky snake fence, 
with the wild Ivy climbing all about 
its bars and the Redbirds teetering 
on some post to sing, and the Bees and 
the Butterflies besieging the Wild 
Flowers that do delight to climb in 
and among the rails there, is willing 
to aver that it DOES lend pictur- 
esqueness to the farmstead,—to say 


the very least! 


Snake fence, wire fence of gentler 
sort, even the barbed-wire fence; may 
be helped on, ever and ever so much, 
by planting the humble Wild-rose 
stocks,—to be transplanted from any 
woodland nearby,—here and _ there 
along its lengths. 

Blossom-time makes of the fence- 
lines, then as attractive a range of 
parriers as any to be found the world 
around. 


But, not all fences are to be profit- 
ably fashioned of wire, or logs, or like 
materials. 

In newly-cleared stump-land, farm- 
ers find that the most satisfactory and 
the least expensive sort of fence is 
one to be built by having the roots and 
the stump-bottoms of newly-felled 
trees hauled to the line and placed, 
each next each. These stump-fences 
are hardly things of beauty, but they 
are picturesque! 

And, given just a few coppers’ 
worth of Morning Glory and other 
Vine seeds, for the plants to go climb- 








A pretty Country Road in Ohio, “‘well-hedged” 


ue Frower GRroweR 


ing over, and with some ferns set 
growing on the bits of earth settling 
in this, that and the other place among 
the root-sprays, even a stump-fence 
can be made far from unsightly by 
whosoever may be willing to take some 
slight degree of trouble to bring 
beauty to the fencing round the farm! 





The Regal Lily from Seed 


1924 


I HAVE tried planting the Regal Lily 
seed in the Fall and also in the 
Spring and find that seed planted 
around the fifteenth of May germi- 
nates much better than fall-planted 
seed. As I have planted only in a 
small way, I broadcast the seed, in a 
spot to the north of a Peach tree. 
Thus the seedlings receive some shade 
both from the tree and from each 
other. In planting them broadcast 
they help each other to break through 
the soil. About half an inch of soil 
was sifted over them and this was 
firmed with the hand. This seedbed 
was two feet square and produced over 
two hundred seedlings. If the soil is 
not allowed to dry out the seedlings 
make their appearance in about two 
weeks. During the Summer they de- 
velop several small leaves about two 
inches long and a quarter-inch wide. 
Late in October the bulbs were 
transplanted to a nursery row,—a 
trench three inches deep and six inches 
wide being used. Half an inch of 
sharp sand was spread in the bottom 
and the seedlings were planted in 
three rows. These bulbs ran from 
one-eighth to three-eighths of an inch 
in diameter. The seedlings were 
planted four inches apart in the row, 
covered with sand and the trench 
leveled with ordinary garden soil. 


1925 


About seventy-five per cent of the 
bulbs came up this year. Some of 
them produced only leaves, but most 
of them sent up slender stalks from 
three to six inches high. These 
stronger-growing bulbs produced sev- 
eral stem-bulblets just below the sur- 
face of the ground and these sent up 
a few small leaves. During September 
I dug several with a trowel and found 
them about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter and very strongly rooted. 
Some of the stem-bulblets were very 
nearly as large as the parent bulb. 


1926 


This year the bulbs came up much 
stronger than last and about twenty 
per cent bloomed with from one to 
two flowers per stalk. It was an odd 
sight to see the slender, little stems 
(less than two feet) bending under 
the weight of the beautiful, large, fra- 
grant blossoms. I dug several bulbs 
and had trouble getting them out with 
a hand trowel, due to the large num- 
ber of thick roots which anchored 
them firmly in the ground. They were 
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about an inch and a half in diameter 
and the upper portion of the bulbs 
were of a beautiful reddish purple 
color. This coloring is apparent after 
the first year’s growth. In the Fall of 
1927 these bulbs will be transplanted 
once more to their permanent bed with 
the top of the bulb ten inches below 
the surface. Of an older planting part 
were planted about five inches deep 
and on two occasions were frosted, 
but those that were planted deeper 
escaped injury. 


My first experience in growing this 
Lily from seed was in 1920. They are 
now planted under and to the west 
of a small Pear-tree which, while it 
furnishes some shade, is not large 
enough to cause any excessive drying 
of the soil. They are now six years 
old, have not started to split up, (as 
they may soon be expected to do,) 
and this year one produced eleven 
blossoms on a stalk five feet ten inches 
in height. This is truly a Regal Lily 
and of the eighteen varieties I have 
grown this is my favorite. 


CLARENCE D. SUTCLIFFE, (So. N.Y.) 





Moles and Their Habits 


HERE seems to be considerable 

misinformation about the food 
habits of this animal, many insisting 
that they feed only on worms and 
others saying that while they may eat 
many kinds of meat, they are purely 
vegetarian. _ Neither of these ideas 
are true. 

At one time I had Moles, Shrews, 
and several kinds of Mice under ob- 
servation for some time, and watched 
their food habits with a great deal of 
interest. While both Moles and 
Shrews are very fond of fishworms 
and grubs of various kinds, both will 
kill and eat Mice. I have seen it done 
more than once and when the Moles 
were not famishing either. 

Moles will eat sweet potatoes with 
great relish, and are fond of raw pea- 
nuts. They will eat raisins and I have 
known them to eat raw Irish potatoes. 
I have never actually seen them eat 
flower bulbs, but have seen them eat 
so many other kinds of vegetable mat- 
ter that I have no faith in the theory 
that our bulbs are eaten by Mice that 
run in the burrow the Mole makes. 


I have known fair success to be had 
poisoning Moles by dropping raw pea- 
nuts that had been soaked in poison in 
their runs and similar results from 
poisoned raisins used in the same way. 

It is true, however, that Moles pre- 
fer a meat diet to a great extent, and 
this is doubtless the reason they are 
so difficult to poison with vegetable 
bait. lj 

FLOYD BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 





The notes, “A Chat with the Pub- 
lisher,” which appear following the 
Queries & Answers Department tell 
some things that may interest FLOWER 
GROWER readers. 
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Home Grown Vegetables 


Lesson IV,—Seeds and Varieties 
BY PROF. M. B. CUMMINGS, (Vt.) 


T IS always interesting to select the 
varieties to plant. In fact, it is 
a most fascinating task ta go over 
the seed catalogues or one’s garden list 
to see what appears to be most worth- 
while in terms of pleasure and profit. 
There are, however, a few general 
rules that may help the amateur and 
perhaps those of some experience. 

In the first place, it is well to select 
standard varieties and depend upon 
them for the main crop. Standard 
are the “tried and true,”—long in use, 
and known to be dependable. Most 
seedsmen have the standard sorts,— 
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Cabbage variety of Lettuce. A good head- 
ing-up variety, and has a delicious heart 


those that most people want and know 
are reliable. Many observing garden- 
ers soon learn the merits and demerits 
of the different kinds; others may 
learn them if they care to be to the 
trouble of making comparisons. Vari- 
eties vary greatly in season, size and 
special qualities of texture and flavor. 

It is well to have an experimental or 
trial area for the testing of new vari- 
eties. This type of gardening lends 
zest and surprise in finding new points 
of merit. All standard varieties were 
new varieties once, and some of the 
newer ones may be better than the old 
ones. They may be earlier, sweeter, 
larger, more tender or more digestible 
than those now in use. Try a few of 
them. It is well to have a trial area. 

In most instances, in many parts of 
New England, it is not merely possible 
but desirable and even imperative, for 
continuous supply, to select some early, 
some medium, and some late varieties 
to enable more liberal use of Vege- 
tables, and extend the season of sup- 
ply. It is imperative that every gar- 
dener use good seed. It is well to 
make a test of the germinating ability 
of the seeds to be used. 

Anyone can test his seed by the use 
of two pieces of filter paper and two 
table plates. Moisten the paper and 





place the seeds between the sheets on 
one plate. Invert another plate over 
the first one to retain the moisture. 
If one is using home-grown seed he 
should make a test of its germination 
in advance of planting. Many seeds 
retain their vitality for a number of 
years as is shown in the table below. 
Conserve the old seed whenever it is 
safe to do so. It is well, however, to 
remember that the cost of seeds is 
only a small item. Do not assume the 
risk of using poor seed. Consult the 
longevity table and act in accordance 
therewith. 








THE LONGEVITY OF SEEDS 


Years Years 
Arvtishoke ........< 2 rr 4 
Asparagus -__--_.- 2 Muskmelon ---_---- 5 
| eS 3 | Reena 4 
ee 4 eee 1 
ne 3 0 ee 1 
REE cn cada cans 1 ee 1 
Cauliflower -_.-_--- 4 . Set 3 
eee 2 MOE cacccccones 3 
Cucumber --_--_--- 5 ee 2 
Egg-plant __-__--_- 5 I 9 eam cate 2 
ea. 2 0) Se 3 
re 2 Ee 
Konl-rabi ......... 3 I. tone ee coe 4 
MU Gc dnietosdace 3 Watermelon _-_-_-_-5 


Potatoes that fail to sprout in a 
warm, sunny room, when given a sun 
bath do not make good “seed” ; for fail- 
ure to sprout reveals defects or weak- 
nesses. Freezing, or disease, or im- 
maturity may account for a dead fail- 
ure or more often for the frequent oc- 
currence of the missing hills. Weeviled 
Peas, rusted Beans, scabby Potatoes, 
nubbins of Corn, do not constitute 
“good seed.” The best that one can 
get is none too good. 

In seed growing for home use, it is 
important to know what blossoms are 
cross, and what ones self-pollinated, 
so as to avoid the use of crossed or 
mixed heritage in the seed. The fol- 
lowing are normally self-pollinated: 
Beans, Lettuce, Peas and Tomatoes. 
Those normally cross-pollinated are 
Beets, Cabbage with Cauliflower, Kale 





Earliana Tomato in common with all varieties is rich in 
vitamins and is an economical substitute for oranges 


ii 


and Rape, Cucumbers with ij 
Melons and Squashes; etn 
Spinach, Parsnip, Radish, Turn 
Carrot with their wild species P, and 
(The next lesson will p 


new varieties and tl} va Speci 
teties an Le quantity 
to use.) ¥ of Seed 









Althaea Rosea (Hollyhock) 


‘Tse biennial plant Althaea 
known the world over as Hollyhys § 
is an excellent plant for screening “4 
sightly objects and has very a mf 
large flowers. The hairy stalke | 
tall and straight, reaching a height 4 
from six to eight feet, the upper vo 
forming a spike. The heart-shapej 
wrinkled leaves diminish into bracts 
from which the large flowers are born 
on short stems. i 


Varieties, the result of cultivation, 
are very numerous. Single and double 
flowers in various colors are common, 
They bloom fully in July and scantily 
throughout the Summer. Seeds 
planted in ordinary garden soil in the 
Spring will flower the following year, 
after which the old root-stock dies; 
therefore, the plant should be allowed 
to reseed itself each year, which it wil 
readily do; or it may be grown from 
plants set early in the Spring. We 
have had the old root-stock throw out 
new shoots annually, which rooted and { 
thus produced flowers for years. 

The plant belongs to the natural 
order Malvaceae, comprising also the 
Mallow and Marshmallow. It is ans 
tive of India, where it may be seen it 
almost every garden. It has been § 
grown in England since a very eatly 
period and in the U. S. A. since the § 
first colonies were established. 

The leaves are produced in abul- 
dance if not allowed to flower, and 
yield a fine blue dye; are relished by 
the cattle as herbage and _ poultice 
made from them are frequently use 
to allay external inflamation. 

The fibres of the plant have beet 
made into yarn, but is not grown & 
tensively for this purpose. 

LAMBERT COULTER 
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oe que Fiower Grower 
Ap » 
. Conducted by : 
Anti ues CLARK W. BROWN 
Ashland, Mass. : 
INTRODUCTION In 1826 he found that more capital 


N OPENING this new department 
| of THE FLOWER GROWER I would 

like to make it of as much interest 
and benefit to readers as_ possible. 
Therefore you will let me know those 
subjects that you would like to have 
taken up for discussion and so far as 


was required so a stock company was 
formed called The Boston & Sandwich 
Glass Co. and at that time 60 to 70 
men were employed. 

This factory was the first in America 
to produce pressed glass and was also 
the first to make etched glass. 
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around one thousand different pieces 
which make a beautiful display. The 
writer collects the old open salt-cellars 
and has now 112 varieties of these and 
hopes to make it 200, all different 
patterns. 


At the exhibition of glass held at 
Sandwich in connection with the Cen- 
tennial above referred to, every piece 
shown had been positively identified 
as made in that factory. 

It was interesting to see the way the 
bottle stoppers were made. The mold 
was laid out in the form of a wheel, 
each spoke being a stopper, joined at 
the inner end to the hub of the wheel 





Specimens of Sandwich Glass (see text) 


possible I will meet the wishes of the 
majority. 

If you have articles that you wish 
to have identified, send photographs or 
drawings with a complete description 
and a return stamped envelope. 

For our first article we will discuss 
glass; as that will interest a larger 
number of people on account of many 
families having a few pieces handed 
down to them, while old furniture has 
many times been broken up and de- 
stroyed. 

We might go back to the early 
Egyptians and Romans to begin our 
study of glass as the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York has a pair of 
small glass vases said to date back to 
the first century B. C.; but rather let 
us take some of the later products first 
and then perhaps work back to the 
older varieties. 


SANDWICH GLASS 


GANDWICH glass, so-called from the 
’ location of the factory at Sand- 
wich, Mass., on Cape Cod, has recently 
become very much sought. 

A large measure of its popularity 
has been the result of the advertising 
received from the observance of the 
100th anniversary of establishing the 
factory in 1825. 

Construction of the factory was 
started in April of that year and on 
July 4th the first glass was blown. 

eming Jarves, the owner, was an in- 
ventor as well, and secured several 


patents on articles relating to glass 
production. 


Its ruby glass is of a most enchant- 
ing color and was produced by adding 
a gold coin to the pot of molten ma- 
terials at a certain stage. 


Deming Jarves was an artist also, 
as may be seen from his many original 
patterns employed, and from the nu- 
merous drawings of epergnes. shown 
in The Boston Transcript, which were 
taken from his private note book. 

Among the many well-known pat- 
terns produced at the Sandwich fac- 
tory are the Diamond Point, Grant, 
Bull’s-eye, Thumbprint, Stipple, Bell- 
flower, Ivy Leaf, Horn of Plenty, Hob- 
nail, Snakeskin, Loop & Jewel, Pine- 
apple, Lincoln Drape, Lion, etc. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


In the larger illustration the sauce 
dish on the left is the Horn of Plenty 
pattern while the one on the right is 
a combination of several patterns, in- 
cluding Horn of Plenty, Diamond 
Point and Lace Glass. 

The 11-inch plate in the center with 
its inscription “A good mother makes 
a happy home” while of a later manu- 
facture is a beautiful piece being cov- 
ered with five-pointed stars. These 
three pieces are all in clear white 
glass. 

The 11-inch Oak Leaf pattern plate 
shown separate is in a beautiful blue 
color and a very desirable plate. 


OME collectors concentrate on one 
color or on one or two patterns. A 
collector at Worcester, collects only 
amber-colored glass and now has 


Sandwich Glass Plate 


and the whole lot of eight or more 
were cast in one piece. When cool it 
was removed from the mold and the 
stoppers broken off from the hub. 

The Lace Glass was made from about 
1830-1850 and is so-called from the 
fine stippling giving it its peculiar 
lacy effect. The material also is espe- 
cially brilliant and sparkling. It is 
found in both white and colored glass. 


Deming Jarves resigned from the 
company in 1858 owing to disagree- 
ments and formed The Cape Cod Glass 
Works in oppostion, which ran until 
his death ‘n 1869. 

The Boston & Sandwich Glass Co. 
continued until 1888 when it was 
closed on account of a strike of the 
employees. 

Immense quantities of glass was 
produced in the later years but it is 
the early-made glass that is mostly 
collected. 


There is no positive rule to identify 
Sandwich glass as very little of the 
glass produced had a factory mark. 
The glass blowers were a roving class 
and continually going from factory to 
factory necessarily carrying more or 
less of the methods from place to 
place, so much of the glass on the 
market is difficult of identification. 

A knowledge of the patterns made 
there and the peculiar greasy feel of 
the glass is about the only way to tell 
it, unless one accepts the sort of sixth 
sense that develops with handling it. 


Other early American glass manu- 
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facturers are Wm. Henry Stiegel at 
Manheim, Pa. and Caspar Wistar of 
Wistarberg, N. J. Also factories at 
Saratoga, N.Y., Stoddard and Keene, 
N. H. turned out glass that is now 
being sought earnestly. 


Antique Notes 


The old lithograph prints made by 
N. Currier from about 1838 to 1857, 
and from the latter date on by Currier 
& Ives are now in much demand and 
a book listing nearly 3,000 titles has 
been published. 

Those showing American scenery or 
ships seem to be most desirable. 


Have you ever seen a collection of 
old cameos? Having seen a good col- 
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lection of these you would certainly be 
envious of the owner. 


Willow-pattern Pottery was first 
made by Josiah Spode in 1748. Nearly 
every pottery since that time has 
copied the pattern with some varia- 
tions and it is still being made in both 
England and America. 


The United States Government has 
ruled that anything made over 100 
years ago may be classed as an An- 
tique and therefore admitted duty 
free. The result is that each year 
more objects are legally becoming 
Antiques. In trade, however, many 
American objects even 60 to 75 years 
old are becoming so scarce that they 
must be secured soon if at all. 





Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


BY LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 


WENTY years ago, while .wan- 
dering through the sunny fields 
and shady thickets of Southwest- 

ern Iowa, I came upon a woodland in 
the Nishna Botna river valley. In the 
moist woods, gently sloping North- 
ward to a small stream I found count- 
less numbers of Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 
The situation being ideal for their 
growth, I observed many very fine 
specimens. The slender, club-shaped 
spadix within a green and maroon, or 
whitish-striped spathe that curves in a 
broad, pointed flap above it, reached 
nearly two feet in height; with the 
giant leaves on slender petioles over- 
topping the spathe. Later in the sea- 
son I visited this same place and found 
the ripened fruit, consisting of smooth, 
shining red berries clustered at the 
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Jack-in-the-Pulpit or Indian Turnip 


top of the thickened club. I dug a 
number of the corms, which I planted 
along the north side of our house. 

Each year, very early in the Spring, 
the pointed, green stems appear above 
the ground and gradually unfold into 
leaves. It flowers during April and 
May and the curious, particolored pul- 
pit with a hood over it, in which Jack 
stands so erect is very interesting. 
Many visitors in our garden, some 
gray-headed, see it here for the first 
time. 

The fruit, green at first and later 
turning a bright, shining red is also 
attractive. Although some writers 
speak ill of the plant, owing to its cus- 
tom of occasionally destroying its 
benefactors, (small flies and gnats in 
search of pollen,) it is welcome to a 
place in our garden. 

After twenty years, I again visited 
the place where I found the original 
plants; not one was to be found; much 
of the woodland having been cut away 
and the place used as pasture for cattle, 
horses and swine. I visited a number 
of places near this old woodland, but 
at not a single place did I find where 
the people had made any effort to pre- 
serve these wild plants. One of them, 
when I mentioned it to her, remarked, 
“She wished she had thought of it.” 


I am glad I rescued some of them 
from the advancing civilization, for 
they are fast disappearing in this part 
of the country. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit, known also as 
Indian Turnip, is a brother to the 
Dragon Root (Arisaema Dracontium) 
and is botanically known as Arisaema 
Triphyllum. It belongs to the Arum 
family and to the natural order 
Araceae. This order consists of about 
900 species and comprises herbaceous 
plants, some of which are stemless; 
shrubby plants, some of which are 
arborescent; and plants which climb 
by aerial roots, clinging to trees of 


Caletum, 








Tropical forests. One of the en. 
the Dragon Plant of Southern B 
produces a stench like that of ee 
during flowering, and its emanatj 
are apt to produce headache or an 
disagreeable effects. Some Be. 
species produce a remarkable d 
of heat, the flowers being sensibly | 
warm to the touch. Arum indicum ¢ 
cultivated in Bengal for its esculen 
stems and small pendulous tu : 
From Arum maculatum a pure 

was made, known as Portland Sago. 
and from these roots the French pp. 
pared a cosmetic called ca 
Powder, and the plant is know, 
have been used as a substitute 
soap in Switzerland. = 


The fruits of some of the Species 
are poisonous; dead bodies of Birds 
having been found evidently killed 
swallowing the seeds. The dead odie 
of Birds evidently make ideal fertilize | 
for starting new colonies of plants 
Such is one of the ways of Nature, 



































Stuffy Rooms 


The chemical purity of the air, so fg 
as concerns carbon dioxide and oxygen, is § 
not of great importance, and no chemical 
poison is present in the air of crowdej 
rooms. It is microbice infection by «. 
tarrhal diseases that occurs in stuffy 
rooms. 


Sedentary work in warm, stagnant 
air requires compensation by vigoroy 
exercise and by sleeping with open wip. 
dows. The tendency in recent years has 
been to overheat and to overclothe. Ty 
berculosis should not be treated in ho 
sun boxes, but with cool air and sm 
treatment in the early morning. Sky. 
shine gives much more ultra-violet radi- 
ation than direct sunshine. All children 
in smoky cities should be given are ligh 
baths twice a week in Winter to prevent 
disease. Hospitals should be built a 
bungalows out in the country with ve- 
andas and open courts for the bed 
Patients should be prepared for oper 
tion by ultra-violet irradiation, whieh 
raises the resistance of the body to i- 
fection.—Pror. LEONARD HILL, (In Th 
Healthy Home) 





Convert Your Friends 


How better can you convert your 
friends to the Religion of Flower 
Growing, and introduce them to TH 
FLOWER GROWER as its exponent, tha 
by sending a short-term subscriptio 
with bulbs as an object lesson? Lok 
on page XI and see what is offertl 
under “Missionaries Wanted.” Ia 
adding an offer which gives a spetil 
opportunity to those who desire t 
reach as large a number of thei 
friends as possible, at low cost, 1 
offering THE FLOWER GROWER sent 
a two months’ subscription, and I 
bulbs of that greatest light pink Glad 
olus, Le Marechal Foch. 

Look up this particular advertis 
ment and act on it promptly. # 
pense is small, and the missional 
work you can do in this way may 
the means of decidedly bettering * 
one’s outlook on life. 
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Seasonable Work for April 


ruit trees to improved va- 
ce The scions should have 
peen taken from the young wood 
of suitable varieties, when pruning, 
nd be dormant ; so that when grafted 
to the stock they will begin to grow 
a solit-grafting is generally practiced 
with fruit trees, or bark-grafting for 
large branches. Grafting wax can be 
pought ready for use, and is applied 
when melted, with a brush. For split 
or cleft-grafting, the stock is split 
with chisel or grafting knife, then the 
scions are made wedge shape, and 
pressed into the cleft, so that the bark 
of both stock and scion are in line. 
Cloth bandages are used to tie in the 
scion, which is afterwards waxed over. 
Hotbeds are started this month for 
half-hardy annuals, and early vege- 
table plants. Sow Asters, Stocks, 
Zinnias, Single Dahlias, Cosmos, To- 
matoes, Marrows, Celery, Peppers, 
Ridge Cucumbers, and Eggplants in 
the hotbed this month. 


Cuttings of all kinds root easily 


Tx: is the month for grafting 








BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


now, and can be quick-rooted under 
glass. 

Many plants can be propagated now 
by air-layering. Tall “Rubber plants” 
and Dracaenas can be air-layered by 
cutting through the stem with a sharp 
knife, or notching, then tying wet moss 
around the cut, which will soon be full 
of roots, and can be cut away and 
potted. 

Clematis, Roses, and many shrubs 
can be layered outside now, and will 
make strong well-rooted plants by 
Fall. 


This is the best month to propagate 
Camellias by inarching, or approach 
grafting. Good named varieties are 
grafted upon single varieties, which 
have been grown from seed or cuttings 
under glass. 

Dracaenas are also propagated this 
month, by cutting up old canes, to 
single eye, and placing in Cocoanut 
fibre in heat. 

A homemade Propagator which is 
very useful now, can be made by plac- 
ing an electric light bulb in the bottom 
of a twelve-inch flower pot, and cover- 


ing it with a four-inch pot. This is 
afterwards covered with moss, sand 
placed over it, and used to root the 
cuttings. When the light is turned on 
for a short time each day, it warms 
the sand, so that cuttings soon form 
roots. 

Prune Clematis, Jasmine, and other 
vines; also prune Roses. 


Finish planting shrubs and trees. 

Sow hardy annuals where they are 
to flower, and transplant tender an- 
nuals in the hotbed, as required. 


Globe Artichokes can be propagated 
by offsets this month, so where new 
plantations are required, these should 
be taken off and planted. 

Carrot, Parsnip, Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, B. Sprouts, Peas, Onions, 
Leeks, Spinach, Turnips, etc., can also 
be sown. 

Repot Azaleas after flowering, and 
pot up Begonias and Gloxinias which 
have been started in boxes of leaf 
mould. 

Kniphofia (Red Hot Poker plant) 
should be sown now under glass, to 
make strong plants by Fall. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ue shall know them.’—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.’”’—ZOROASTER 


Yes, SOME History IS Bunk 


OST any man who has studied the subject suffi- 

ciently, and especially if he is a man of good 

perspective, and has a well-balanced mind, 
knows that some history is really bunk. Henry Ford 
is perhaps the most prominent man who has made 
this announcement. 

So we will assume that history is really bunk; 
although I will admit that I dislike that word bunk, 
or any other word that is not good English according 
to the dictionary. But bunk has come to be much 
used, although doubtless it has been misused some- 
what too, and it will doubtless go into the future dic- 
tionaries as a correct English word. 

Yes, history is really bunk; not all history it is 
true, but a considerable part of it. Why? Simply 
because historians do not make a true record of 
events. Historians, like the rest of us, are influenced 
by their own environment, heredity, education, and 
experience. No man is exempt from such influence, 
and historians are no exception to the rule. And it 
may be suggested further that historians, at least 
some of them, even though eminent and well-qualified, 
write history to suit themselves, from an exaggerated 
idea of their own importance. A few historians, in- 
deed, seem to almost feel that in writing history, they 
are making history. They do not seem to realize that 
they are only making a record of events and not 
writing a story. Much history is only story-telling 
based on a few facts. 


AND if we want to comprehend this the better sup- 

pose we compare the average historian, or shall 
we say some historians, with some private secretaries 
that we know, or some bookkeepers that we know. 
Bookkeepers may get so important that they think 
they are running the business. They feel that in 
making a record of transactions of the business that 
they are more important than the man who has the 
management and responsibility. The same with pri- 
vate secretaries. Private secretaries (some private 
secretaries) in helping their principal to keep his ap- 
pointments, to look after his business affairs, and 
systematize his activities, sometimes seem to think 
that they are of even more importance than the 
principal himself. 

But the worst, (or is it the best?) simile of all, is 
the neighborhood gossip who thinks that he or she 
is of more importance in the community than its most 
active and helpful member. Such people think that 
when they do a lot of blabbing about other people’s 
affairs that they are really taking an important part 
in the activities of the neighborhood. And they ARE, 
—but in the wrong way. 

It is really rather unkind to compare historians 
with private secretaries, bookkeepers, and worst of 











all, neighborhood gossips, but to make the Point ie 
and to explain why “SOME history / S- bunk,” ree 
thought well to dwell on these comparisons. 
may be a little “far-fetched,” but they are at leas & 
similar. Historians are human and indeed eg 

at times, with a neighborhood gossip. Ang 
there are historians and historians, none of them 
without human frailties, foibles, idiosyncrasies ete 


WIT all due respect to historians, as a ¢lace « 
must be remembered that they are supposed ty 
make a reliable record of true happenings; and not 
simply tell interesting stories based on a few ¢ 
that may have been gleaned from sources which were 
perhaps, none too reliable. 
And I wonder whether history of the present and 
history of the future will be any more accurate 
history we have of the past. Let us hope that it Will! 


But we ought not to consider a subject of this 
kind without arriving at some conclusion. In th 
present case the conclusion is that we should not gy. 
cept too readily, history as it is handed down to, 
We need not feel compelled to accept the dictum ¢ 
even the most eminent historian, if we feel that his 
deductions are not correct. That our own Americay } 
History has many weaknesses, not to say misrepre. 
sentations, who will deny? 

History should not be written chiefly to encourage 
patriotism as it usually is. History should be writ; 
to record facts which will serve as a useful guide ty 
enable us to avoid future mistakes. If history js 
written so as to laud the nation and its leaders, rather 
than tell the facts and point out our past mistake, 
it will, instead of being a useful guide, be worse thay 
useless. 


Be critical in your reading, even the reading of 
our own National History which is handed down tow 
by the most eminent historians. 

MADISON COOPER 















Neither One nor the Other 


One of my appreciative readers, who is greatly | 


perturbed over the fact that I have not read the 
Bible much and that I do not belong to a chureh, 


writes me imploring that while there is yet time that j 


T repent and turn toward the light and become a tre 
Christian. Almost in the same mail comes a letter 
from another appreciative reader who says that al- 
though I do not attend church and claim no religious 
qualities that I have something which is emphatically 
greater,—true spiritual understanding. 


And here is where I claim to -be neither one not } 


the other. I do not believe that I am in serious danger 
of damnation because of the fact that I have not em 
braced religion in the orthodox way, nor do I believe 
I am gifted with true spiritual understanding. It- 
deed it is doubtful if any human being ever attains 
that goal. All we can do is to hope that we approath 
it; and strive toward it as an ideal. 

Strange, is it not, how people go to extremé. 
They lack the balanced viewpoint that I have bee 
telling about these many moons. And even the ma 
who thinks he has attained the balanced viewpoitl 
is doubtless lacking in many ways. But, friends, kee 
it in your mind that you should never be too suf 
that you are right. Exact statements as to your ow? 
place in the scheme of things are rather dangerol 
to make ;—that is, if you value the truth highly. 

; MADISON COOPER” 
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Why an “.ntique Department? 


EADERS of TH: i LOWER GROWER may roughly be 
R divided into the general classes; those who are 

sed when a lic department is added to THE 
gota GROWER, :vid those who are critical under 
ped circumstances. The critical ones now have 
ap portunity of finding fault again because this 
es starts Clark W. Brown’s Antique Department. 
This department did not come of my own idea or 
volition, but was suggested by a reader, and although 
ot a horticultural subject, and indeed not in any 
particular classification, the subject is worthy of the 
E onest consideration and study of those who are 
interested in craftsmanship and art. 

“Why an Antique Department?” The reason for 
it'is that this magazine stands for things which are 
worthwhile, in preference to those which are merely 
entertaining and of transient or questionable value 
in the developing of humanity towards perfection. 
The collecting and study of Antiques is much more 
than a hobby or fad! It is a recreation and a study, 
and, what is more important, an appreciation of the 
work of our ancestors, and of the work of past ages. 
Therefore, friends, do not condemn the subject of 
Antiques until you analyze it fully. Give the matter 
a bit of thought and look at the subject from a correct 
angle. Antiques may teach you the very elements 
which are deficient in your makeup. 

I have quite a collection of pioneer tools and im- 
plements, and some Antique home-furnishings as well. 
Lalso have a rather large collection of Indian relics, 
and Mr. Brown says that Indian relics are just as 
truly Antiques as old furniture. 

So you see the establishing of an Antique Depart- 
ment in THE FLOWER GROWER has been partly be- 
cause of my personal interest in the subject, but more 
because I think the subject is educational for those 
who will treat it in an understanding and appreciative 
way. 

/ MADISON COOPER 





Cats vs. Wild Flowers,-How? 


HE New England Wild Flower Preservation 

Society, with headquarters at Horticultural Hall, 

Boston, are reported as conducting a campaign 
demanding the licensing of house Cats. 

It may not be plain where Wild Flowers and Cats 
connect with each other, and it is even less plain why 
this old Cat-licensing notion which has long ago been 
most-properly squelched should be taken up again. 

Many worthy causes suffer more from the hands 
of their adherents than at the hands of their enemies; 
and likewise many societies which are formed for a 
worthy purpose degenerate into organizations with 
merely whims and hobbies. That the preservation 
of Wild Flowers is a worthy and laudable enterprise, 
none will deny ; but when a Wild Flower Preservation 
Seciety goes about its purpose in such an indirect 
way as to suggest the extermination of Cats as a 
suitable way to preserve Wild Flowers, they are de- 
cidedly “off their trolley,” to use a slang phrase. 

It is figured out that insects destroy vegetation; 
that birds hold insects in check; and that Cats prey 
on the birds. Then it is further suggested that this 
upsets the balance of Nature. Indeed! And since 
When does the New England Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society have a right to say what the balance of 
Nature consists of? And especially are they able 
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to tell us how Cats come into the scheme of things” 
As they are pleased to figure it out, instead of pro- 
tecting Wild Flowers, such wnbalanced Nature lovers 
are merely making a spectacle of themselves, and 
em against the cause which they try to repre- 
sent. 


[t IS quite improbable that owners of Cats will be 

compelled to license their animals; and, indeed, if 
they were, who is to see that the license law is en- 
forced and who will undertake the job of catching the 
stray Cats? 

When people talk against Cats, this Editor gets 
“all het up,” but it is really quite unnecessary, be- 
cause this Cat question will be passed upon and finally 
decided by the rural population, and anybody who 
lives in the country knows well enough that Cats are 
as much a necessity as any other domestic animal. 

If Cat haters had their way for a while, a condi- 
tion would likely be created which would surprise 
many people.. As a matter of recorded fact, Belgium, 
after the Great World War, was so over-run with rats 
and mice, that they caused important economical 
losses, resulting from the fact that during the war 


_ practically all Cats were killed. Need we say more? 


I stand for Nature study, a love of Nature, an 
appreciation of Nature, but above and more important 
than these, I stand for a balanced viewpoint. I hate 
nothing and will resent any interference on the part 
of Cat haters, who seek as an excuse, the fact that 
they are ostensibly protecting Wild Flowers, to prac- 
tically exterminate Cats. 


Those who stand for the square deal, and indeed 
for common sense, as well as conservation and the: 
preservation of natural resources, should study this 
matter on their own account and not be influenced 
by a bunch of society people who know little or noth- 
ing about the subject of which they speak. 


MADISON COOPER 





The Sequoia 


O stalwart ruler of the western forests, 
Sequoia, giant tree among them all, 
Many centuries have passed over thee, 
Winter, Summer, Spring and Fall 

In quiet nurturing 

Have made thee strong and tall. 


There standest thou, o’ertopping all the others, 
So broad of girth, deep rooted in the ground, 
Red of bark, green crested, lofty branching, 
Reaching into space, nor bound 

By any limit, 

With sun and sky art crowned. ° 


Near thee man seems indeed a puny creature, 

Thy height and breadth and depth and countless 
years 

Fill him with awe and overwhelm his senses, 

Make small his doubts and clinging fears, 

Thy silent ministry 

Dost give him joy for tears. 


From thy great height could man survey his living 
With the deep insight of the wise and old, 
Would not this world be saner and more joyous, 
Would not new life unfold 

From out the darker past 

And bring the age of gold. 


MARGUERITE EMILIO, (In Unity) 


Why Men Go Wrong 


B2GAR S. BARUC, business man and banker of 

New York, and known by some as the “Good 
Samaritan of Wall Street,” (because he has taken it 
upon himself at times to help “lame ducks” of the 
stock market and tide them over rough spots, and 
has done much in a moral as well as material way to 
again set them on their feet,) is quoted in a recent 
magazine article as giving some explanation of why 
men are influenced to travel in a crooked path instead 
of a straight one. 

Mr. Baruc says that as a rule one of two things 
is responsible for men taking the wrong fork in the 
road. The first is bad associates, and the second is 
the women of his own family. It is of the latter that 
I want to speak in this little preachment. 


While it is probably true, as Mr. Baruc says, that 
at times, when women nag their men folks for things 
they really cannot afford, that it influences the men 
to do things which are not according to good ethics 
nor according to law. But right here is the main 
point. The man who will allow his most important 
acts, which involve his integrity and his future stand- 
ing among men, to be influenced by mere nagging talk 
on the part of his women folks, is only a fraction of a 
man. While this is putting it rather strongly and 
there are always explanations, qualifications, and de- 
tails which may be cited in extenuation, it is, just the 
same, a fact that no real man should plead as an ex- 
cuse for “going wrong,” the fact that he was bluffed, 
bulldozed or nagged into doing something that was 
against his own better judgment. 


As a matter of plain fact, some men are just as 
anxious for their women folks to wear expensive 
clothing, to provide expensive furnishings for their 
homes, and to sport around in high-priced automo- 
biles, as the women folks themselves ;—in short, a 
love of display and their imagined importance is just 
as influential in making men go wrong as the tongues 
of their women. — 


No man who is the real head of the home may use 
as a plausible excuse for unfair or dishonest acts, 
the fact that he was nagged by his wife. Any man 
must and should assert himself if he is to maintain 
his status as a man, and incidentally prove his su- 
periority. | 

Before reaching an age of discretion, grave mis- 
takes are made by letting trivial things influence, be- 
cause in the earlier years men are not provided with 
any considerable fund of judgment. Judgment comes 
with the passing of years and with the true ex- 
perience. 


Moral: When possible, lean on the advice and 
judgment of one older and more-experienced than 
yourself. 

MADISON COOPER 





FLOWER GROWER Editorials 
from an Outside Viewpoint 


NOTICE that the editorial columns of THE FLOWER 
I GROWER are up for discussion. As a subscriber and 

lay student of social, economic and philosophic sub- 
jects I feel like expressing my view of the matter. 

When I subscribed I did so as a result of a search I 
kad been making for a magazine which ably dealt with 
gardening, and THE FLOWER GROWER corresponded to my 
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idea of what such a magazine should be, Ordinarily 
would have passed over the editorial columns With 
notice because my experience is that usually oq 
are not worth reading unless one cares to amuge }i 
by noting the many evidences of ignorance and prej 

In any case I would have been satisfied with the 
of reading matter on gardening and it never would 
occurred to me that the editorials infringed on the 
matter, as it seems to appear to some people, 











Other 


As remarked above, I would have passed over the ef. 
itorials with a glance, had they not attracted MY atten, 
tion by their unusual quality. They are out-spoken 
evidently free from prejudicial influence. They touch op 
many phases of life in a practical way, a real gociaj con. 
sciousness, and, best of all, they are obviously the Product 
of deep thinking. To my mind, they are Perfectly jy 
harmony with the general subject matter, for how can We 
contemplate plants without realizing that they are organie 
beings, that humans are also organic beings and that 
therefore we have much in common with them. [| gp. 
sider plants as my distant relatives. How could | deny 
it when they have organs of respiration, digestion, a. 
similation and even germs of mind. Yes, I think the a. 
itorials are really necessary to round out the magazine ang 
make it, as you would say, “balanced.” They ought to 
accepted with acclaim by nature-lovers. 


There are one or two points which I would like to op. 
phasize. Most editorials in newspapers and magazines jy 
general are apparently written with the express objet 
of influencing other people’s opinions. There is no effort 
to induce people to form an opinion of their own or 
assist them to form one. Most editors desire that th 
reader shall mentally swallow his view without analysis, 
or he openly appeals to an existing prejudice with only, 
shabby pretense at justification. Such writings are, from 
an educational standpoint, absolutely worthless and wholly 
harmful and the writers of them take an enormous monl 
responsibility upon themselves. If they had to answer for 
it they would deserve pity. 


Before a man is justified in writing on any important 
social subject he should be prepared in two ways: First, 
with a good foundational knowledge of the most funts- 
mental laws governing the operation of this universe; ani 
secondly, with at least a “speaking acquaintance” with 
the particular subject. I have very often read articles by 
men who were supposed to be educated, which revealed the 
fact that they were unacquainted with the most important 
ideas of other men who, in past or present times, had de 
voted themselves to that subject. They had no idea of the 
evolution of ideas on that subject. Such men are not ed 
ucated and cannot educate others. It is my claim tha 
an editorial must be educational to justify itself. 


L. M. BEARDSLEY, (Mich.) 





Education does not mean teaching people what 
they do not know. It means teaching them to behav 
as they do not behave. It is not teaching the youh 
the shapes of the letters and the tricks of numbers 
and then leaving them to turn their arithmetic 
roguery, and their literature to lust. It means, ™ 
the contrary, training them into the perfect exercist 
and kingly continence of their bodies and souls, I 
is a painful, continual and difficult work to be dont 
by kindness, by watching, by warning, by precept, 
and by praise, but above all—by example. 

—JOHN RUSKIN 
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April, 1927 
Roses in Florida 


1. THE extremely comprehensive February issue 
] f THE FLOWER GROWER, which I seem to have been 

: ed to take time to look over on the first day I am 
after two weeks of absence and with a deskful 
a mail I find an interesting article entitled “Some- 
thin about Florida Flowers,” with illustrations, in 
hich I find a paragraph which begins thus: “Strange 
a Roses do not flourish in Florida. It is 


- hard to be a Rose-lover in Florida.” 


I have just returned from two weeks in Florida, 
of which one week was spent in motoring about the 
state with a man who knew the state. Everywhere 
[asked about Roses and communicated with members 
of the American Rose Society. The conclusion is 
forced upon me that the reason there are not more 
Roses in Florida is because the people who live there, 
instead of endeavoring to grow Roses suited to Flor- 
ida, are endeavoring all the time and only, to grow 
Roses suited to the colder North. 

We in the North cannot have the Banksia and the 
Cherokee and the Noisette and.the Tea Roses that be- 
long in Florida, and therefore we must have the Hy- 
brid Perpetuals and the Hybrid Teas. Those who 
try Roses in Florida seem to take only the Hybrid 
Teas, except as they grow a few plants of Frau Karl 
Druschki, which does exceedingly well. I found not 
one Tea Rose, though I heard of a few of them. I 
did see one superb plant of Marechal Niel, and one 
only. It was only twenty feet long, and I was told 
was not doing well! Everywhere it was Radiance, 
Radiance, Radiance, and fond as I am of that superb 
Rose I do not like to have it only and all the time, any 
more than I would like to eat ice-cream for every 
meal every day. 

If Florida would now take the position that she 
ought to grow Apples and would abandon the grow- 
ing of Oranges, she would be in exactly the same posi- 
tion with respect to Fruit as she is with respect to 
Roses. There are at least seventy-five established 
Tea Roses grown in Europe and never tried in 
America, or in Florida. There are five Noisette Roses 
akin to Marechal Niel, not one of which I found to be 
known. Reve d’Or, Gold of Ophir, Chromatella, and 
the other Roses which make southern California no- 
table, are conspicuous by their entire absence from 
Florida, where they have not seemingly been tried. 


When one does get through this imitation of north- 
ern conditions here and there, it is soon discovered 
that Tea Roses that have been tried do well. 


The reason for all this is not hard to find. Florida 
has many different climates within her own general 
genial atmosphere, and many different soils. On the 
East and West Coasts and in the High Central Re- 
gion, for the most part, there is not cold enough at 
any time to force the resting of Roses, and therefore 
the Roses which must rest in the cold North, because 
it is a cold North, do not rest in Florida, and go to 
pieces under the stimulus of a long, wet Summer. 

Now the Tea Rose has as its original form a 
natural species which worked over from China to 
India in the bygone days, issuing from that warm and 
winterless land as Rosa indica. It had forgotten to 


= in Winter, because there were no Winters to 
res In, 


It is from this stock that Roses need to be selected 
and grown for Florida. 


I found no one trying the climbing Tea Roses in 
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Florida. To be sure, they do have the lovely Flame 
Vine and a number of other treasures, but they do 
not have the Roses they can have, and I am writing 
these words because I do not like to let the impression 
go out that Florida cannot have Roses. She does not 
have them because she has not made half as vigorous 
an attempt to grow them as must be made in New 
York State, where, as you know, there are excellent 
Roses. 
J. HORACE MCFARLAND 





To California and Florida Readers 


| FROM time to time, I say things about the tropical 

sections of America which do not altogether meet with 
the approval of residents thereof, they should remember 
that this Editor is no greenhorn when it comes to being 
pretty well acquainted with the various sections of his 
own country. 

Almost invariably when I am criticized for not giving 
the facts regarding California, for instance, it is assumed 
that I have never been there, and the complaint is usually 
accompanied by an invitation that I should visit this won- 
derful state. As, when a comparatively young man, I made 
my home in California for nearly a year; and as I have 
visited the state once since; I feel that I have at least a 
working knowledge of conditions. There are a few sections 
of this wonderful country of ours that I have not visited 
first or last, and “even if I say it myself” when I visit a 
place I know something about it before I come away. 

True enough, California is a wonderful state in more 
ways than one, but Californians, in common with the resi- 
dents of any other section, ought to be willing to have the 
truth told, as everything is not flowers and Roses in 
California, any more than it is elsewhere. 


MADISON COOPER 





My Bequest 


Life’s twilight hour is drawing near, 
And oh, my work’s not done; 

It seems the day has been so short 
From dawn to setting sun. 

I’ve dreamed the early hours away, 
And most the others too, 

And now as gathering dusk enshrouds, 
I will those dreams to you. 


You'll find them in the shady dells, 
Down by the laughing brook; 

Within the dew-kist rosebud’s heart 
In a garden’s cozy nook; 

In deep, dark woods, among the ferns, 
Where Hermit Thrushes sing; 
Among the tangled joys of life 

In the gorgeous thrill of Spring. 


The sprouting seed, the tiny plant, 
The hope of joys to be; 
The opening bud, the full-blown flower,— 
Nature’s deep mystery; 
Each humming bee, each singing bird 
Will waken dreams anew; 
No greater legacy have I, 
Than that I will to you. 
FRANK A. CLARK 
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Why Not Parks Instead of ‘Cemeteries? 


When I shall die, 1 hope that my body will be cre- 
mated as soon as it can conveniently be done. I would 
like for my ashes to be scattered under the tree that 
overhangs my study. 

Let my dust serve as food for the tree and for the 
grass that grows beneath. If, as a result of my con- 
tribution, the grass shall be a bit greener and the 
tree a little more luxuriant, I shall live again in them. 
If the tree shall furnish a few more nuts for the 
saucy squirrel that lives among its branches and there 
is more grass for the gentle cow that grazes in its 


shade, thus shall my body as well as my soul find 


immortality. 

How much better that my discarded garment shall 
contribute to beauty and to life than that it shall re- 
main deep in the earth to moulder, a repulsive thing, 
as the bodies of the kings of Egypt have done for 
more than 2000 years. 

FRANK C. PELLETT 





Magenta 


I do not believe there is any good, natural reason for 
the popular aversion to magenta. I think the majority of 
thinking students concede nature’s perfection in her color 
schemes, and nature uses magenta plentifully. Some of 
the most beautiful of glowing, pinks have magenta for a 
base. While it is true that there are some depressing 
shades with a magenta basepafis equally true that there 
are many other ugly shades aan no trace of purple. 
This sheep-like hue and cry against anything that might 
be called magenta reminds me of a lady who wrote me for 
Cacti without spines, as she “allowed no stickers in her 
garden.” I reminded her that a Cactus without spines 
would be about as fitting and pretty as a bald-headed 
young woman. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





. 
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Easter—Day of the Dancing Sun 


PASTER SUNDAY immediately follows the fourteenth 

day of the paschal moon, which happens at or on the 
first Sunday after the vernal equinox. The name Easter is 
derived from the Saxon diety, the goddess Eostre, signi- 
fying rising, for she was the goddess of light and revivifi- 
cation. This festival was celebrated at the same time as 
the Christian ceremonies called the Feast of the Resurrec- 
tion. It is the most joyful of all church holidays. 

On Easter the Sun is said to dance, which myth can 
be traced back to pagan times when a feast was observed 
in honor of the Sun after the vernal equinox. It was a 
time for general rejoicing, for the natural Sun was awak- 
ening all Nature after her apparent death in the tomb of 
Winter, and thus has always been emblematic of the 
resurrection of Christ from the tomb or. grave and there- 
fore a day of joy. 

Easter, however, has a deeper, more mysterious and 
sacred meaning than celebrating the bare fact of a seem- 
ing miracle of a Man rising from the tomb, even though 
that Man was holy. All things in the process of unfold- 
ment or evolution have to go through the same process 
of lying in the dark tomb—the grave—the womb or matrix 
before they can be born and this birth can only be brought 
about through the light and fire from the Sun of Right- 
eousness. 

Young lions, it has been recorded, are born without 
life and so remain for three days after their birth, at the 
end of which time the mother lioness rouses them to life 











by breathing upon them in the same manner Gea ee 


to life His Son Jesus after being in the tomb for 4 


























days, and so it is, the Sun and sacred fire call tg life 
which has lain buried, revivifying it and bestowing tha A 
it the gift of a new birth. Upen | 
It is a time-honored custom to give eggs at Easter 4 
all creeds adopting this universal symbol, seeing jy it hou! 


emblem of eternal life and resurrection, the egg being thy Chi 


mysterium of the living bird, the primitive cell, Ip ans peal 
Egypt the egg was sacred to Isis and was consequent “pu 
never eaten. i 
This egg symbol with its invisible life germ, so py; mis 
versal amongst all races of people from remotest antiq: 
is significant of the idea of the origin and mystery of life 
which stands unchallenged before science of all 9 | 
There is nothing more mysterious and sacred than pa 
human ovum or egg, the inner germ also invisible to the nd 
naked eye, lying hidden within the tomb—its mother’ | e 
matrix waiting for the necessary heat and life to grag) gue 


ally break its bonds and be born a concrete living chi 
of God, symbolizing Jesus being raised from the tomb, 

The universal symbol of the Lily at Easter time js } to} 
also of ancient origin, the sacred Lotus and the Lil ety 
symbol being the same.- In all Christian religions are get 
be seen the Archangel Gabriel appearing before the mothe to. 
of Jesus with the spray of Water Lilies in his hand if ' 
typifying fire and water principles, the creation and birth 
through heat and moisture after the process of lying jy) me 
the tomb before its resurrection and birth. tha 

Every tiny seed planted in the garden germinates by ag 
lying in the darkness of mother earth, where, after pul 
ceiving sufficient heat and moisture, it bursts forth frop for 
its tomb to gladden the eye of someone who perhaps hy of 
been watching with eagerness the awakening of thy & 
plant into a new life. 

And so for those who grow flowers there is really a mp. 





gil 
tinual Easter time of gladness, and joy. wi 
MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH pr 
edu 
hil 
Month by Month—April . 
Blossoms and bees, the orchards seize, ° 
The atmosphere’s perfuming; Bra 
And shyest leaves in apple trees, tu 
Support the buds a-blooming. ch 
Turtles and frogs on pond-strewn logs, to 
Find pleasant place for sunning; P 
The faithful dogs that chase the hogs, st 
Across the fields are running. he 


The fish will bite the bait that’s right, 
When frogs are lively croaking; 

The earthworm seeks a dryer site, 
When soil with rain is soaking. 


—ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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| fallacious iieas Regarding Chickens 





LOT of people embrace floriculture and become fans 






DE Upoy A on the subject because flowers are to them a legiti- 
mate part of the combination of things that make 
ter ting e and grounds a home. Very often, and sanely so, 
cage sens enter into the scheme, partly because they can be 
oe ytiful and partly because the mind reverts to the 
wae at _pones” and “‘chicken-and-dressin’” of childhood; 
ei) Zz  ieention the joy of eating eggs that one does not 
80 ui. § have to examine before biting into. 


ntiqui It is often the case that the home-maker knows little 


r Of life or nothing of the details of poultry breeding and little 
Il ages or nothing of what should be a fair price for worth-while 
han th MF foundation stock. As a consequence he wades in blindly 
€ to th Mand dabs down on the first cleverly-worded advertisement 
mothers # he finds, spends what he considers a lot of money for 
) grady. guch a thing, and gets—dissatisfaction and little else. 
Ng chili In selecting a breed or variety he usually has recourse 
om, idealized illustrations, showing what that breed or vari- 
time jy? d feels badly put upon when he fails to 
he Liye ety should be and feels y put up S 
get the perfect specimens that no man has yet been able 
ee to produce and that would be worth their weight in gold 
a if such were in existence. 
nd birth A Hen that is reasonably close to standard require- 
lying ip ments for her breed and variety, in type and color, and 
that has laid 260 eggs in one year, is worth as much as 
lates by J a good horse. Her eggs are worth $1.50 each for hatching 
fter m / purposes, and $2 each would not be an unreasonable price 
th frm ™@ for them. I have paid that and thought I got the worth 
aps has of the money. 
of this A flock of Chickens, to be satisfactory requires atten- 
tion; intelligent, enthusiastic attention; and one cannot 
y atm give it this unless there is pride of possession; and there 
will be no pride of possession unless there is beauty and 
ENCH productivity; and there will be neither beauty nor pro- 


ductivity unless one takes the time and trouble to post 
himself on the subject before investing in foundation stock. 
One must know what and what not to expect within reason, 
and what to do to better the stock that falls into his hands. 


Time is, of course, an essential element, but progress is 
rapid where real interest is present. Good poultry litera- 
ture is a necessity; one general poultry monthly (not the 
cheapest one) and one “breed journal” devoted exclusively 
to one’s choice of breeds. The “American Standard of 
Perfection” is desirable but not essential in the early 
stages. If convenient, however, it is best to have it on 
hand. 

The first step is to rid one’s mind of the fallacious be- 
lief that “pure blood” necessarily means perfection, re- 
gardless of the strain. There are many flocks of absolutely 
pure-blooded Chickens that are not worth a dime except to 
eat, individually. (See article in March—1926— issue. ) 
Long continued propagation from high-scoring and high- 
producing individuals brings about prepotency, and pre- 
potency is the pith of a strain. 


To successfully handle a flock, a knowledge of the so- 
called Mendelian law of heredity is necessary. A Hen’s 
daughters rarely “take after her.” But her granddaugh- 
ters do. She bestows her peculiarities upon her sons and 
they upon their daughters. 


There are many other details that there is no room for 
here, but that will be learned if one is really interested 
enough to study. They are all necessary if one is to 
emerge from the jungle of confusion and know what to 


do and when to do it. The reward is eminently satis- 
factory. 


















W. A. BRIDWELL 








Little Stories from Life 


ceeneneanny 


Y BSTERDAY I saw a man hauling a wagon-load of 

rich sandy loam three miles to his wife’s flower garden. 
It is his flower garden, too, but he has not yet reached the 
point where he would be willing to acknowledge it. He 
hides behind his wife, for he is a farmer of the old school 
and he dreads the chaffing of his associates. 


He has been married about twenty years, and until a 
year ago he snorted if anyone mentioned flowers. His wife 
managed a few sickly things in old pans and buckets, but 
as the man would not fence the yard separately, the multi- 
tudinous mongrel chickens promptly uprooted the few 
things she tried to grow in the open. 


_bepececeneeesenses’ 





I have known this man for about 34 years and know 
that he has been what people know as a “good man.” In 
a section where the pioneer pastime of discussing one’s 
neighbor’s affairs in uncomplimentary terms is a part 
of everyday life, he has never indulged in it. He has an 
unblemished record for honesty, is obliging, hospitable 
and has never lost touch with the playful spirit of boy- 
hood. But he just couldn’t “see” flowers except as an un- 
consciously noted part of the landscape. 

About a year ago he went with my brother on a col- 
lecting trip (Cacti) and later came and looked at our 
Cactus rock garden. By some obscure mental process 
he suddenly developed a great longing for a like col- 
lection. We divided with him, and encouraged him, and 
as this is written he is busy fencing off the yard with 
poultry netting, digging flower beds, planting and thor- 
oughly enjoying himself. He has found a new world, in 
middle life, just when things had begun to lose their savor. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





One of the best known horticulturists in the 
country, and who contributes extensively to floral and 
horticultural magazines, writes as follows: 

“Enclosed find check for three years’ renewal sub- 
scription to your esteemed paper, which I always en- 
joy reading. Entirely apart from horticulture I find 
a fund of very human and appealing articles.” 





The Bluebirds 


If I should see a turban blue 
With facing of a rusty red, 
I do not know that I could say 
It quite adorned its wearer’s head— 
And yet it does the Bluebird’s. 


If I should hear a chorded song 
From artist throat and lovely face, 
I still am sure that I could cry 
Cecilia’s trill with all its grace 
Cannot match the Bluebird’s. 


If I could build a palace fair 
With arching groin and mullion-walled, 
I will not swear the box I made 
Was less than that,—it yearly called 
My Bluebirds. 


In tidy dress of Heaven’s hue, 
With friendly glance and warbled call, 
They came and used my humble work ;— 
There’s nothing feathered, great or small, 
So much I love as Bluebirds. 


GEO. W. BORDEN 
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Encourage the Boys (and 
the Girls) to Read! 


N SOME cases the natural bent or inclination of 
the youth indicates the capacity and probable de- 
velopment of the man, but in as many cases, per- 

haps, the reverse is true. It all depends! It depends 
not only on the boy, but on that boy’s start, environ- 
ment, and opportunities. But we won’t try to discuss 
all those things. 

Most young people fail to develop their natural en- 
dowments and natural opportunities and improve 
themselves as they should, because of the fact that 
they are more interested in entertaining themselves 
in the easiest possible way, and under the greatest 
possible excitement, than they are in taking up in- 
teresting things for study which develop the individ- 
ual and really lead somewhere. Entertainment of 
self leads nowhere. Most entertainment is worse 
than time wasted. But I hasten to qualify: Some 
entertainment, some diversion, some recreation is 
necessary to any person, no matter what his activities 
and no matter what his station in life. Did not this 
Editor umpire more than twenty games of baseball 
last season? 


But here is the most important thought that I 
want to suggest: Instead of seeing how much so- 
called fun we can have; instead of seeing how many 
nights per week we can be “out”? somewhere; suppose 
we just figure out how many different, really interest- 
ing things we can learn in a week’s time, which are 
likely to be helpful for the future. And suppose we 
follow this up by agreeing to improve our time when- 
ever possible. If there is a few minutes of waiting 
for trains or idle time for any reason, a magazine 
or a book will perhaps give us a clue to a fact, or an 
inspiration toward a better line of thinking, which 
may be the means of changing and bettering our out- 
look on life in a very decided way. 


—_ this brings me to the most important point that 
I wanted to make. I really don’t suppose that 
many of the young will read this particular article, 
but there are a lot of the older ones who will read 
it. They come in contact with and influence the 
young, and they may be able to pass on the thought 
that I am trying to make clear. 

Everybody should get the reading habit, and the 
earlier in life the better. We don’t expect the very 
young to read Shakespeare, although I, myself, read 
all of Shakespeare’s plays before I was eighteen; but 
the young should be taught to read matter which is 
adapted to their particular stage of mental develop- 
ment. Stories of the right sort are not objectionable. 
Many stories indeed are highly educational, if written 
by men or women who really think. Therefore, don’t 
interfere with story reading by the young. Encour- 
age it, especially if you can to some extent control 
the class of stories which are read. Any person who 
gets the reading habit (even story reading) at an 
early age will doubtless retain it through life. The 
more solid reading naturally comes with the growth 
of years. 


And here we come back to the original point, that 
in many cases the boy IS father to the man. He is 
father to the man, if he gets the reading habit, that 
is sure, and he is likely to: be father to the man if he 
gets the entertainment-of-self habit. Which habit 
shall he form? That is the important question! 


_ MADISON COOPER 
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Two Kinds of “Suckers” 


AS it Phineas T. Barnum, the great sho 
W who said, “There is a sucker born every mip 


ute”? Well, it doesn’t make any difference 
said it, but it is probably only too truc; in fact 
people claim that there are not only one, but m 
than two born every minute. one 

The gullibility of some people is pas 

hension. They are taken in by all oe of fe 
which promise big things and produce little or noth 
ing. A legitimate proposition, offering only a Yeagon. 
able rate of income or interest from investment, gob 
scant attention. It is only the fellow who talkg ; 
terms of several hundred per cent that lands the re 
ness. 
* No further comment need be made on the abo 
type of sucker; he knows his own weakness, but hy 
does not profit by this knowledge. His cupidity, oy 
desire to get something for nothing, or nearly noth. 
ing, is the cause of his own undoing. 
necessary to point out that legitimate income ayj 
legitimate profits are the only really safe ones, anj 
the exceptions are decidedly few. 


But it is not of this type of sucker that I wanty 
particularly to speak. There is another type 
those who are so fearful that they will be “taken jy” 
by something, that they actually fool themselye 
Some people are so suspicious of everything that js 
put up to them that they often handicap the most jn. 
portant activities of their lives. 
is a crook, and not every business proposition js 
crooked; and people with reasonably sound judgment 
need not fear being “taken in.” And I might cary 
this still further and say that the man or woma 
who is truly simple-minded has little likelihood of be 
ing deceived. It is the overwise kind, the over-cap. 
tious kind, the smug and self-satisfied kind who ar 
deceived either by others or by themselves. 


The person who will not accept things on approval 
lacks mental balance,—in fact is most intolerant; and 
surely without tolerance we make slow progress. 


Horticulturists know that new originations ar 
worthy of “a place in the trial grounds.” New ideas, 
new methods, new machines, new theories, anything 
which is new, is, figuratively, also worthy of a place 
“in the trial grounds.” 


Be tolerant! Accept things subject to approval! 
If we do not give new things a hearing and a fair trial 
we lose enormously and our progress is indeed slow. 
An open mind, and real simple-mindedness makes ts 
well-nigh proof against deceit. 
MADISON COOPER 





My Kingdom 


My garden is my kingdom. I have the power of birth, 
life and death. My subjects locate where I will. Unde 
sirable immigrants are denied entry. The hopelessly siti 
and inferior, I ruthlessly destroy. My taxes are food, 
fruit and beauty. My subjects pay gladly and abundantly. 
To the loyal and patriotic I am a gracious monarch 
constantly strive to improve their condition, and I love 
and cherish them ;—all others are cast out. 

I wonder if the Great Creator considers this world # 
a trial garden, transplanting the worth-while to better 


fields. 
E. MERLE BIXBY 
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The Old Songs 


N THIS old song we have the rare combination of in- 
Fiske and acquired merit. The poem is well near per- 
fect of itself, regardless of age or association. 


WHEN THE ROSES BLOOM AGAIN 


’Neath the shadow down the meadow 
Dead leaves lie on every side; 

By the river flowers shiver, 

Fading, dying, in their pride. 
Someone’s straying, long delaying 
The sad parting down the lane; 

“T will meet you,” someone’s saying, 
“When the Roses bloom again.” 


Chorus: 


When the Roses bloom again, 
When the Roses bloom again, 
I will meet you, I will greet you, 
When the Roses bloom again. 


As I wander I will ponder 

On a happy by-and-by, 

Of a Summer over yonder, 
Fraught with joy for you and I. 
Do not borrow pain nor sorrow 
In the hours that yet remain; 
We shall know a glad tomorrow 
When the Roses bloom again. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 





Dog Smarter Than Man 


WHILE not all readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
are Dog*lovers, I guess that those who are not 
will be a bit forebearing if I relate true Dog experi- 
ences from time to time. The present case is a per- 
sonal anecdote. 

During one of our January thaws, my Great Dane, 
Mina, walked over to the office with me after dinner 
and what she did was not only interesting, but en- 
lightening. Between the house and the office there 
was a place in the road where there was consider- 
able of a water hole and on the day in question, with 
about six inches of water. As it was covered with 
thin ice, I thought I could step lightly and make 
it all right, but my right foot went in deep enough so 
that the water ran into my shoe. 

Mina was following and whether she watched my 
mishap or not, I am in doubt, but I surely watched 
her. She came to the water hole, put her foot in 
about an inch or two in two or three different places, 
—and then went around. 


Coming back at night, I thought it would be a 
good chance to see just what Mina would do. I 
foolishly thought that this time I could get across 
without any difficulty. But with all the care that I 
could command, this time my left foot went down so 
that I went home with two wet feet. Great Dane 
did ie hesitate one instant this time, she simply went 
around. 


So in this particular instance one Dog was smarter 
than one man, and especially in view of the fact that 
to go around would not have required more than 30 
feet of extra travel. 


Those hard-boiled and hard-headed ones who can- 
not or will not believe the true place of not only Dogs, 
but other animals, in the scheme of the universe, and 
Who will not believe that Dogs have reasoning power, 
May see that the above story proves that a Dog has 
reasoning power. If not, let someone explain it. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











PEOPLE who love flowers seem to be especially gifted 

with a characteristic imagination that makes the mak- 
ing of comparisons easy. In our childhood we all loved 
Pansies because of the curious resemblances to human 
faces we saw in the markings on the petals, and the quaint 
little old man with the green head that seemed to appear 
as the flower faded. 

It is quite probable that many of our flowers of field, 
wood and garden owe their common or local names to 
some peculiarity or trait that conveys a human significance. 
A casual perusal of the alphabetical index of a seedsman’s 
catalogue will show to what extent such names have been 
bestowed. 

Nor is this gift of imagination that sees resemblances 
or senses something akin to the human soul in the flower 
mere childish fancy. We become bound to our garden 
children with ties not dissimilar to those that bind us to 
our friends in the flesh, and as we move amongst them 
and enjoy their company, it takes but little stretch of the 
imagination to make it seem that they beam upon us 
smilingly in gratitude for what we do for them. 


One afternoon, early last June, a lady visitor to my 
Peony garden passed in front of a freshly opened bloom 
of Aurelian, and calling to a friend who was several rows 
away, said, 

“Oh, come here and see this wonderful Peony. It looks 
just like a pink dish of vanilla ice-cream.” 

And we all agreed that the beautiful pink Peony with 
the large, rich yellow center fitted the unique description 
pretty well at that. 


A day or so afterwards, amongst the visitors, was a 
sturdy old German who stopped before some plants of 
Kelway’s Glorious, on one of which was a most extra- 
ordinary large and gorgeous bloom, such as can only be 
produced by this unexcelled variety, and after standing 
spell-bound before it for quite a while, he called out to me, 

“Say, py golly, she looks schust like a big busted het 
0’ cabbage, don’t it?” 

And I have been wondering if my visitor wasn’t paying 
the massive bloom about the highest compliment it was in 
the power of a robust, hale and hearty Teuton to express. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Missionary Work 


If there is any doubt about the missionary work which 
I am doing in sending out Gladiolus bulbs and Irises with 
subscriptions to THE FLOWER GROWER, just read what a 
college professor says as follows: 

“We have enjoyed THE FLOWER GROWER very much 
since we started getting it in the Spring. Gladiolus bulbs 
which we received with the magazine have made a won- 
derful collection of flowers this Summer. A number of 
the flowers measured more than five inches across. 

“The trouble with your plan is that your bulbs get a 
fellow started, give him a taste of the flowers, and make 
him want to buy every Gladiolus he sees advertised.” 

Some thousands of people have been induced, not only to 
read THE FLOWER GROWER, but to start the growing of 
flowers through the combination offers which I have put 
out. Is there any doubt about the ethics of this plan, to 
say nothing of its efficacy in interesting people in better 
things, and incidentally in helping the commercial growers 
to greater and larger sales? 

MADISON COOPER 
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Lilies and Lime 
BY A. GOVE, (In The Gardener’s Chronicle, English) 


F WE are to judge by what is printed 
on the subject from time to time in 
books and in the horticultural press, 

much misconception prevails as to lime 
in relation to the cultivation of Lilies. 
In a general way lime seems to be re- 
garded as poisonous to the genus, and 
not long since, a writer went so far as 
to assert that except for a handful of 
species, Lilies hate lime. 


A moment’s reflection will show the 
fallacy of such a statement, for if the 
geographical distribution of Lilies in the 
temperate regions of the three continents 
to which they are indigenous is con- 
sidered, it becomes obvious that a genus 
of such wide range could hardly be over- 
whelmingly calcifugal.* 


The analogy of the Rhododendron 
genus is hardly a fair one, for to all in- 
tents and purposes that genus is confined 
to two continents and has a range which 
is limited when compared with that of 
Lilium. In point of fact, if we take the 
list of what for convenience may be 
called manageable Lilies, it will be found 
that out of a total of about thirty species, 
and taking no account of recognized va- 
rieties, only three are calcifugal! So 
much for the lime-hating tendencies of 
garden Lilies. 


Happily, in the main, the calciphilous 
species seem quite at home, at any rate, 
for a time, in suitable soil devoid of lime, 
and it results that those happy folk, the 
earth of whose gardens has no lime in it, 
have a rather wider choice of Lilies than 
those whose lot is cast on soil on which 
there is lime in any of the forms met 
with in Britain. No doubt the fact that 
those who have to deal with calcareous 
or oolitic soil or limestone are debarred 
the enjoyment of the queen of the race— 
L. auratum—counts for much in any 
perfunctory consideration of the subject. 


Of the species which do not hate lime, 
and mainly grow naturally in limy soil, 
the European group is prominent, for 
there is not a calcifugal plant among 
them. That is doubtless one reason why 
L. candidum, L. chalcedonicum, L. cro- 
ceum, L. martagon, with the varieties 
album and dalmaticum—surely in the 
front rank of fine Lilies—L. monadel- 
phum, L. pomponium and L. pyrenaicum, 
as well as the hybrid L. testaceum, are 
more often met with in English gardens 
than American or Asiatic species. Where 
not. crippled by Botrytis, L. candidum, 
L. chalcedonicum and their reputed off- 
spring—L. testaceum—flourish on the 
Kentish Rag, or the chalk of the Chil- 
terns and the oolite of the Cotswolds; 
and though the reference is not available 
at the moment, the writer has a record of 
the finding of the wild L. candidum on 
chalk hills in Central Europe, the bulbs 
clustering on the surface of the chalk and 
their roots well into it. To satisfy a cer- 
tain measure of youthful incredulity as 
to the bona fides of the particular record, 
the writer once placed a dozen bulbs of 
L. candidum in a cluster in the thin 
grass of a field in which the turf im- 
mediately overlaid the chalk, just as it 
does on the Downs. The chalk was 
scooped out to accommodate the roots 
and the bulbs were up to their necks in 
‘the turf, but with their heads exposed, 





*Calciphilous, chalk-loving; calcifugal, shunning 
chalk. From A Glossary of Bontanic Terms, B. D. 
Jackson, 3rd ed., 1916. 


as it were, to anything in the way of 
weather Providence chose to put upon 
them. In the course of years the bulbs 
were frozen, roasted and drowned, and 
except in a wet season, the stems were 
stunted and the flowers few—just, in 
fact, what one would expect; but though 
unable to obtain any terrestrial nourish- 
ment, except from the chalk, because 
their roots were below the thin turf, the 
bulbs increased and showed no sign of 
dissolution. 


When we come to the Japanese species 
we find a different state of things, for in 
the author’s experience, the only garden 
Lily indigenous to the main islands 
which tolerates lime in more than frac- 
tional quantities is L. Thunbergianum. 
Two other Lilies, however, of the 
group commonly called Japanese, are 
in no sense calcifugal, and these are L. 
Hansoni and L. longiflorum. The first is 
found in Matsushima, a small island on 
the east of Korea, and is so indifferent to 
lime that for many years the writer 
heaped chalk on it, as it were, till the 
leaves were almost blanched, without 
apparent effect on the growth or flori- 
ferous character of the plant, and cer- 
tainly without harmful effect on the bulb. 
As far as cultivation is concerned, the 
writer has always found Hanson’s Lily 
extraordinarily adaptable. Provided the 
bulbs are not soft or shrivelled, it is one 
of the few exotic Lilies which is sure 
to flower in the Summer following the 
planting of the bulbs. No matter how 
old the bulbs are, they never seem to 
resent removal to fresh quarters—a rare 
virtue—and they multiply rapidly, a use- 
ful character in a Lily of which the seed 
is usually sterile. The one weakness of 
L. Hansoni is its precocity, for all too 
often that leads to its undoing in a cold 
spring spell. Cultivators should plant 
the bulbs where the vernal stem and leaf 
growth may be protected by evergreen 
shrubs, and as the Lily should always be 
planted in partial shade, the point pre- 
sents no difficulty. If planted in full 
sun the petals are quickly blanched. 


L. longiflorum, the second of the easily- 
grown Japanese calciphilous species, is 
naturally a plant of the Liukiu Islands, 
and for many years the writer grew the 
wild species in a bed composed of cal- 
careous loam, mixed with chalky leaf- 
mould and Thames ballast, the lime con- 
tent of which is very high. A calcifugal 
plant could hardly support existence in 
such a medium for long, but in any case, 
there can surely be no question as to the 
calciphilous tendencies of a Lily whereof 
the cultivation was an important branch 
of Bermudan industry, thirty years to 
forty years ago, and, incidentally, seems 
about to become so again, for the soil of 
Bermuda is highly calcareous. 


Of Formosan Lilies, it is doubtful if 
the island form of L. philippinense can 
properly be included in the list of man- 
ageable Lilies we are considering, but 
whether or no, it is not a. lime-hater. 
Among eastern Asiatic species, L. tenui- 
folium and L. dauricum do well enough 
in limy ground, and that common though 
very effective Lily of obscure origin, L. 
umbellatum, flourishes on oolitic lime- 
stone— a severe test. The many fine 
Dutch varieties and hybrids of this Lily 
are also indifferent to lime in the soil. 


Among Chinese Lilies, L. Henryi is 
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probably seen to better pur @ 
there is lime in the soil than elseumat 
while L. regale, L. giganteum re, 
losum, L. concolor, the so-called I. ; tal 
folium as well as L. tigrinum al] tole 
it. So, incidentally, do the greenh 
species, L. sulphureum and L. ochr = 
L. Willmottiae and L. Davidii, a sple 
pair of “easy” Lilies, seemed at first 
resent lime, but extended experience 
shown that they do not mind it: thei 
growth, however, is better in lime-f 
soil. 7" 
A few of the North American Lilies 
are definitely averse from lime, anq L 
superbum is the classic example, The 
Panther Lily (L. pardalinum) jg ofte 
said to be a lime-hater, but it successty : 
contrives to dissemble its dislike when jy 
limy surroundings provided those sur. 
roundings are not dry during the groy. 
ing season. L. pardalinum is not g tree 
swamp Lily like L. superbum, and 
ports an arid place rather better than 
that species; but neither Lily is really 
happy unless its toes can reach moisture 
when in active growth, and L. papda. 
linum is undoubtedly more floriferoy 
and more robust in _lime-free soil, |, 
philadelphicum, which has a wide Tange 
through Canada, but is far too seldom 
seen in Britain, is calciphilous, and when 
lime is present, L. Grayi behaves very 


. much like L. pardalinum. 


The Lilies of the L. Humboldti grow 
and L. columbianum, an easily grow, 
Lily, have not the smallest objection t 
lime, and as with L. Hansoni, the write 
has had plants of L. Humboldti 
nificum in which the leaves were neat 
white from what is popularly call 
chlorosis, without hurt to stem or flower, 
L. parvum is content in the presence of 
lime, and so is L. Washingtonianum, 
but it is not so easy to be quite so guy 
about Parry’s Lily. The writer has gee 
it growing in calcareous soil and has 
grown it himself in such soil, but th 


finer plants seem to be in places deficient | 


in lime. 

It cannot be too well understood that 
the growth of Lilies, whether calciphiloas 
or calcifugal, depend to a great extent 
on cultivation. There are places wher 
the fortunate owners carry on their gat 
dening operations on the sandy loam 
after which gardeners hanker, and they 
naturally find the cultivation of th 
genus in general a more simple matter 
than others whose gardens are on chalk, 
clay, gravel, limestone or sand. 


It will be gathered from these frag- 
mentary notes, which only touch th 
fringe of a subject of perennial interest 
to keen gardeners, and do not refer to 
the less easily managed Lilies, that th 
many whose natural garden soil is 
charged with lime to a greater or les 
degree, have a wide choice of species ani 
varieties which may fairly be described 
as easy to manage. There are mai 
more which need skilful cultivation. 





The subject of Lilies and Lime, 
which is discussed on this page by al 
English authority, will prove interest 
ing to many people who grow Lilies it 
America. That certain Lilies need 
Lime, and that certain others reset 
Lime, has been fully demonstrated; 
but they have not been as thoroughly 
classified as demanded to insure Ul 
form success. 

Several other articles on Lilies anf 
Lily culture are in hand which will & 
used in future issues. 
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the East, shifting now to the 
South then to the North. Each 
oncoming gust showed a little more 
ush. The single wire leading from 
the deep woods of _the Far North to 
the van of civilization miles away, be- 
gan a scarcely audible hum of protest 
against the advancing Storm. At 
first it is but little more than a whis- 
r, but soon the increasing Wind 
raised the tone to a shrill sibilant hiss 
unlike any other sound. 
Filmy lace-like streamers of Cirrus 
Clouds appear, first along the western 


A‘ day long the Wind held from 
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Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 
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U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N-Y. 


A North-Country Snowstorm 


BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


Easterly Gale. The fast-fading land- 
scape is blotted out quickly and dark- 
ness such as is seldom found, shuts 
down in a smother of driven Snow. 
Increasing Winds, as the hours pass, 
bring to the dense woods swirling 
Snow and Clouds thick and opaque. 
There are but few other regions which 
can marshal such blackness and den- 
sity of water forms, in the sheet of 
finely driven Snow, as the North 
Woods. 

The gaunt arms of those giant trees, 
standing on tiptoe as if to pierce the 
sky, augment the ominous note of im- 




























horizon as a portent of the advancing 
Sterm. Temperatures may increase 
slightly as night draws near. The 
Sun shines faintly through a rapidly 
increasing sheet of Cirro-Stratus 
Clouds that rapidly merge into the 
denser Alto Stratus. Soon the sky is 
entirely overcast. A faint outline of 
a halo may surround the Sun with per- 
haps the misty form of a mock Sun 





Lime #§ on either side of the gradually dissolv- 
by an Ing orb. The sky tints change to an 
terest: @ ominous hue. Animals are restless 
lies in @ and wander aimlessly around their 
nee! @ usual haunts. Gone at an early hour 
resent @ is the Sun in a bank of lurid Clouds 
rated; @ and “twilight gray had in her sober 
yughly livery all things clad.” 
e unl- As night comes on the upper Clouds 
give way to, or are hidden by, the 
s and HF lower types and a darkness of mid- 
vill be @ night is ushered in by great masses 


of Snow Clouds forging ahead of the 











The very Forests are buried in a smother of Snow 
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pending Storm. The murmur of the 
Pine, the Spruce, and the Hemlock, 
becomes a roar as they bow before the 


strength of the Gale. There gradually 
settles over the night a diapason of 
sound impossible to describe and in- 
conceivable to one who has not lived 
through a real Winter Storm of the 
North Woods. How menacing becomes 
the moaning Wind and the whirling 
Snow! How bleak and desolate the 
night! It is, indeed, a thing of fear- 
ful menace and a terror to those who 
live through it for the first time. The 
smother of Snow, the soughing of the 
Winds in the tree tops, the shriek of 
the giant trees, all combine to keep 
one’s nerves taut throughout the long 
night. 

The gale of Wind allows no rest to 
the shifting sheet of fine Snow. It is 
driven into every corner and crevice. 
It sifts through the leaves and 
branches smoothing and planing off 
the rough edges of all unsightly places. 


N THE second day, the light from 

a late Sun, filtering through Clouds 
and whirling Snow, shows a changed 
landscape,—a new world, “a_ dull, 
leaden sky, like an inverted bowl of 
sea green,” from which the Snow still 
comes down in blinding heavy monot- 
onous sheets. The dim light filtering 
through the spume of the Snow still 
falling, allows but a partial view of 
the changed world, a world that one 
can scarcely recognize as the world of 
yesterday. It has become a white- 
robed sepulchre of mystery born of the 
tempest. A world in which are hidden 
all the ugly forms of rotting stumps, 
yawning ravines, rough angles of 
great boulders. All rubbish has dis- 
appeared. Tumble weeds, scraggly 
foothills and unsightly debris of the 





























The beauty of a Wintry Landscape is unsurpassed in any other section of the world 













































Outlines are dimmed, contours are changed and a new world has arisen before one 


day before have given place to planed 
and chisled surfaces of alabaster 
whiteness. Mountain-side and plain 
are outlined by flowing lines of curve 
and beauty where Wind and Snow held 
revelry through the long night. From 
wide stretches of meadow, where the 
wind held free carnival, to the wooded 
forests and the foothills of the moun- 
tains, the vast glittering wastes of 
Snow and Ice extend before one. It is 
a panorama where distance lends en- 
chantment, and the fascination of a 
vast dead-white world grows on one 
as increasing light makes it visible. 
With what beautiful and marvelous 
architecture does Nature fashion her 
work! The fleeting and evanescent 
Snow growing into forms which are 
the envy and the despair of the artist 
are truly marvels of the Wind. Just 
as the individual Snowflake is in itself 
a form of inimitable beauty and fairy- 
like design, so the Snowdrifts fash- 
ioned by Nature’s hand become forms 
of exquisite delight to the beholder. 
Constantly varying in form with 
kaleidoscopic lights and delicate tints 
flashing from their growing outlines, 
these monuments of the Wind’s work 
make’ a fascinating study. Now here, 
now there, one may watch with keen 
enjoyment a film of Snow running 
swiftly ahead of some vagrant air cur- 
rent which scuttles contrary to the 
main flow of air, bending now and 
then to avoid the stronger currents 
and again sweeping with stately tread 
around some intruding rock or stump, 
like water from the prow of a ship. 
Sometimes it will loiter for a time, 
taking advantage of a shift of Wind, 
then again on its way as though in a 
desperate hurry to arrive at its goal. 


As the day grows, the panorama of 
Snowscape is continually changing 
with new vistas disclosed for inspec- 
tion. New forms of beauty shift and 
grow before you as you watch. Here 
you may note a curling wave of Snow 
enfolding a shrub or stone, until there 
remains no indication of its presence, 
except perhaps a long low prow of 
glistening white stretching away to 
the leeward for a hundred feet. 


As the center of the Storm moves 
eastward the cold increases and the 
Winds shift to more northerly points. 
Drifts that have formed in one place 
are now moved to another. With shift- 
ing air currents old contours are 
planed and molded into different forms 
until the landscape is a dream of fan- 
tastic beauty and a wondrous delight. 
It is fascinating to watch the drifts 
change in appearance before a new 
and vagrant current of air, which, 


with a semblance of stealthiness creeps 


around the hillside, or hastens to cover 
over some protruding rock not yet 
hidden. Sometimes the old drifts will 
be left like overlapping armor plates 
of the armadillo or the smoother 
shingle of sea beach, where the ebb 
and flow of the tide leave miniature 
graves. Here may be seen the long 
straight outline of a drift with edges 
curled into ornate cornices, stretching 
for several rods to the lee of a project- 
ing ledge. Observe it for an hour and 
it will probably disappear under the 


impact of a current of air from an- 


other direction. 

Beyond that rail fence a thousand 
spraying force pumps are sending a 
spume of fine stinging, biting needles 
of Snow into the air, only to fall far 
to the leeward where they form a 
rapidly -growing drift. Such drifts 
may be ten feet or more in height and 
extend outward for two hundred feet 
from the fence. 


Counter currents of air impinging 
on each other are constantly molding 
and changing the established drifts. 
Here a plunging current of air cuts 
a groove straight and true through a 
deep drift, yonder a whirling eddy is 
pulling down a tower while beyond it a 
castle is being built. Channeled 
grooves and fantastic arabesques ap- 
pear and disappear. Two twisting 
and impinging currents meet and a 
giant snail-shell is formed. 


As the storm center passes the 
Winds change to northerly and the 
cold becomes severe. The Snowflakes 
grow smaller and smaller until they 
are fine ice spiculae. The sky turns 
to a misty gray mask shrouding the 


Cale ~k 


earth. The air is filied witha 
particles of stinging Tee set 
and penetrating every opening: 
floors of your house and even Tal 
bed may be covered with the Dowie 
~— of = Snow. 

ravel becomes more an : 
ficult and only the divest pe cit 
drives one from the shelter of then’ 
side. Objects are obscured at Me 
distance by the thickness of the 
and, if the wind should continye nt 
facing such a storm is a test of 
durance. Hurled along by vide 
blasts of air the needle-like Darticl 
shut out sight and sound. They 





breathing difficult. Heart aptio. ; duc 
slowed down and the Stora » ee 
deadly menace to the wayfarer Oe 
too often, if shelter is not ayaj “0 
the melting Snows of Spring Will w. d 
cover another of Nature’s tragedia poe 

Perhaps in another day the Stor at 
has passed. The air has been ing 


clean. The sky is brilliant, scintillt. 
ing, sparkling with fine spun frog 
Cold, bitter, biting, stinging, ang 4 


but inconceivable to one who has py — 
experienced it, envelops the earth, j “ 
brings to this region such an exhilan. ni 
tion as may be found in no othe ero 
place. This thought is most beaut. pro 
fully expressed in “Snow Bound”: om 
Around the glistening wonder bent, gra 
The blue walls of the firmament, foo 
No cloud above, no earth below,— wil 
A universe of sky and snow! 


*x* * * * *€£ * & & 

The moon above the eastern wood, ‘ 
Shown at its full, the hill range stood : 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 


Its blown snows flashing cold and kee SUf 
Which only seemed whene’er it fell tha 
To make the coldness visible. m are 

es ¢ ££ @ © 6 2S B eve 


While the red logs before us beat as 
The frost line back with tropic heat. avs 
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Regal Lily from Seed 

For the benefit of your readers wn rs 


are trying, have tried, or will try ne 
grow the Regal Lily from seed | | 
give below simple cultural direction 


which were given me personally by: 3 
nurseryman who successfully gre ne 
160,000 of them last year. ti 

“Sow the seed in April in a coldfram | 
and sow quite thickly, covering the s# - 


about a half inch. Keep soil moist mil : 
germination, which will be about 30% PF 
days as they keep coming. Moisturee fr 
be better maintained by covering sqm Vi 
with a gunny sack during the day. Aw ar 
low the seedlings to grow until very¢ 



















weather in the Fall and then take up aa pe 
store them in sand kept in a very GMM 4) 
cellar, preferably at or a little below Wy .,.. 
freezing point. Set them out in rows 
the Spring about four inches below tim 2 
surface. They can be left permanell th 
or reset deeper when bulbs get large ini it 
year or so.” ml 
While the Regal Lily is absolutel th 
hardy, a grower tells me it is a it 
lutely necessary to protect the grt “ 
growth in the late Spring from frog * 
or there will be no bloom that seasiigg ™ 
I cannot vouch for the truth of tl % 






Pau L. WARD, (Mich) 
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Soil Treatment in the Orchard 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


very closely related. Trees that 

do not grow, usually are not pro- 
ductive; too much growth may be 
ually harmful. Growth varies with 
es supply of plant food and moisture, 
and the method of handling the soil 
has much to do with the size of crops 
and the regularity of cropping. The 
proper adjustment of soil conditions 
is the first step in successful orchard- 


(Fer and fruit production are 


ing. 
| APPLE TREES thrive under cul- 


‘vation. They may also be grown suc- 
iefully in many sections under the 
god mulch system. Garden soils often 
are too fertile for Apple trees if the 
trees are cultivated like other garden 
crops, and trees so situated are not 
productive because of over-stimulation. 
Seeding the land under the trees to 
grass will limit the amount of plant 
food available to the trees and usually 
will check growth sufficiently to bring 
the trees into full bearing within two 
or three years. 

Small orchards of Apple trees of 
bearing age, however, more often 
suffer from insufficient plant food 
than from an excess. Too often they 
are left in sod with no attention what- 


s ever to handling the soil in such a way 


as to furnish an adequate supply of 
available plant food. It is rare for 
Apple trees to bear satisfactory crops 
under those conditions. 

Apple trees need fertilization of 
some kind before they have been many 
years in sod. Also, they need a mulch 
over the roots to conserve moisture 
during the dry part of the Summer. 
If the mulch is heavy enough it may 
furnish sufficient plant food as it de- 
cays on the under side to make addi- 
tional fertilization unnecessary. 

The mulch may consist of almost 
any organic refuse available on the 
premises. Straw, old hay, clippings 
from the lawn, cornstalks, old tomato 
vines, and litter from the hen house, 
are only a few suggestions. The main 
area occupied by the feeding roots is 
beneath the tips of the branches, and 
that is the proper place for the heavi- 
est mulch. Mulching materials should 
never be piled against the trunk for 
there are few feeding roots there and 
it may do some damage. Since the 
mulch is steadily decaying on the side 
next the ground, some new material 
should be added each year to maintain 
it. The success of the mulching sys- 
“ch damaea upon the thickness of the 
ulch. 


Often when the mulch is light, and 
occasionally even under cultivation, 


some additional fertilization is advis- 
able. The need for fertilization and 
the amount of fertilizer to use must 
be determined from the condition of 
the trees themselves. The length of 
annual growth, the color of the leaves 
in late Summer, and the time of leaf- 
fall, are all helps in determining the 
need for additional plant food. Apple 
trees ten or twelve years of age should 
make an annual growth of ten to 
fifteen inches on the ends of two- 
thirds of the branches, in order to be 
fully productive. As the trees grow 
older, growth need not be quite so 
vigorous. Trees which need more 
plant food have yellowish leaves in dry 
weather and may be noticed partic- 
ularly in late Summer. Starved trees 
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drop their leaves earlier than more 
vigorous trees about them. 


The fertilizer should be highly ni- 
trogenous in character, for almost al- 
ways it is nitrogen that is lacking. 
Poultry manure is the best of the com- 
mon manures, and among commercial 
fertilizers Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate 
of Ammonia, and such materials are 
best. 


PEACH TREES almost invariably 
require cultivation to grow and pro- 
duce well. The Peach bears only on 
new wood and strong growth is even 
more important than in the Apple or- 
chard. When they are planted in lo- 
cations which cannot be cultivated 
they should be given a heavy mulch 
and fertilized until the growth is vig- 
orous and free. This would not be 
satisfactory to the commercial grower, 
but the gardener will find it far su- 
perior to the neglected sod system too 
often employed. The fertilizers used 
for Peaches may be of the same char- 
acter mentioned for Apples and they 
should be applied in early Spring. 


PLUM TREES are slower growing 
than either Peaches or Apples. The 
trees should be kept in good vigor, 
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RED 
6 ey illustration shows a plantation 

of Cuthbert Red Raspberries in the 
Puyallup Valley in Washington. The 
vigorous growth made by common va- 
rieties in that region is striking. 
Heavy fruit production would natu- 
rally follow such growth and yields 
in Puyallup are at least double those 
obtained in the East. 

The market for fresh fruit, however, 
is very limited. Experimental ship- 
ments of fresh berries, carefully pre- 
cooled and iced, have been made to 
Chicago and to other cities, but most 
of the Raspberry output of the Valley 
is frozen in barrels. As the berries 


RASPBERRIES IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








come from the field they are sorted, 
and over-ripe fruit is removed. Then 
they are placed into barrels with alter- 
nating layers of sugar and hustled off 
to cold storage. 

The barrels of fruit are frozen solid 
as soon as possible and in that state 
may be held for a long time. When 
thawed the fruit approximates fresh 
berries for certain purposes. The pro- 
cess is said to be much more satis- 
factory than canning and it certainly 
is less expensive. The principal mar- 
ket is afforded by the baking and soda 
fountain trade of eastern cities for 
making fruit juices. 
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however, for steady cropping. On the 
home grounds a sod mulch with light 
applications of fertilizer each Spring 
is usually more satisfactory than an 
attempt at cultivation. 


Plums are often planted in hen 
vards to furnish shade, and conditions 
there are often such that trees cannot 
thrive. To secure satisfactory crops 
it is sometimes necessary to remove 
the poultry for a time and spade up 
the ground around the trees to im- 
prove soil conditions. 


PEAR TREES of most varieties are 
safer on the home grounds in sod be- 
cause of Fire Blight. In the garden 
they tend to grow too fast and too 
long. Fire Blight appears at about 
blossoming time or soon after and de- 
velops until growth stops. A _ short 
period of growth is therefore desir- 
able. Growing Pears in sod does not 
mean that they may be neglected, how- 
ever. They should be watched all the 
more carefully and made to grow mod- 
erately. Varieties like Seckel which 
are resistant to Blight may be kept 
more vigorous than susceptible vari- 
eties like Clapp’s Favorite. Fertilizers, 
when necessary, should be quickly 
available. Manures should be used 
with caution for they tend to prolong 
the growth period. 





Burning Brush 


A NEGLECTED brush pile in Mid- 
summer is not only unsightly, but 
to a certain extent it is a menace to 
woody plants in the vicinity. One of 
the first operations in pruning is to 
remove diseased wood. Some of these 
diseases die with the wood and some 
continue to live on the brush until it 
is destroyed by burning or decay. In 
either case there is ample opportunity 
for the disease to spread to neighbor- 
ing plants. 

When a branch bearing Black Knot 
is pruned from a Plum or Cherry tree 
and left on the ground or thrown aside 
on a brush pile, it is harmless until 
Spring. With the approach of warm 
weather, however, the Knot may pro- 
duce countless spores which are likely 
to find their way back to the trees, in- 
fecting wounds and appearing on 
branches which cannot be cut out with- 
out great damage. A little careless- 
ness in attending to prunings will then 
have rendered futile a careful attempt 
to eradicate this destructive disease. 
After brushwood infected with Black 
Knot has died and dried out thoroughly 
it is likely that little harm can be done. 
There is a strong chance that it may 
spread back to the trees in Spring. 


Fire Blight of Apples and Pears is 
another disease which may spread 
from branches pruned off. This bac- 
terial disease spreads mostly in the 
early part of the growing season, espe- 
cially around blossoming time. It usu- 
ally is cut out as soon as it appears, 
but unless the pruned branches are 
destroyed or taken far from the or- 
chard the trees may become reinfected. 
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One of the most common diseases 
carried along by the brush pile and 
spread back to the trees is Black Rot, 
which is very common on Apple trees 
and particularly so on mature trees. 
The disease affects the fruit, causing 
most of the rotten Apples found in the 
orchard. On the leaves Black Rot ap- 
pears as the browning spots which are 
commonly called “frog eye” by fruit 
growers. This disease affects the 
branches to form Cankers in which 
trouble may be carried along for many 
years,—centers of infection for other 
parts of the tree. The first step in 
control is to cut off at pruning time 
all branches bearing Cankers. Too 
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often these branches ar 
remain under the trees ‘al ome 
The Black Rot fungus thrives ; 
wood and the neglected brush 
furnishes a source for the reing 
tion of the whole orchard. ™ 
The safest and most satis¢ 
way to dispose of brush is to remove ; 
from beneath the trees and bem i 
soon as the work can be done ta 
veniently and before warm waite 
makes a spread of spores DOssi 
Green brush may be burned easily 
a good fire is started with dry rs . 
before the prunings are thrown 
In rare cases some other method 
disposing of brush may be fina 
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Grape Pruning and Spraying 


BY MRS. M. N. WILCOX, (Kans.) 


HEN I set out my Grapes four 
y y years ago, I decided to learn to 

prune them myself, and to do it 
in a scientific manner. I knew there 
must be some way to keep the vines 
from growing longer each year, as 
most of them seem to do. There is an 
old saying, a workman is judged by 
the quality of his tools, so I provided 


myself with pruning shears of the 


best make. I found there were three 
good ways to prune;—the shape of a 
fan, the overhead, or canopy trim, and 
the two-arm shape. As my room was 
limited I chose the latter system as 
the most suitable. 

At first I used three strands of 
heavy wire for their support, but 
found it impossible to keep it from 
sagging; so I dispensed with it in favor 
of 1x 3 boards. I started to train the 
arms of the vines to the first wire, 
but soon found they were too low, 
some of the fruit even touching the 
ground. Two boards have proved ample 
for their support, the first one twenty- 
eight inches from the ground, is used 
for the arms, and the second board 
for the support of the fruiting canes. 

On each arm I leave eight eyes only. 
I allow four of them to bear every 
other year. That gives me eight 


fruiting canes each season. AS the 
vines grow older the canes may be 
lengthened. As my vines are young 
I am cutting my fruiting canes rather 
short, but I will be repaid in increasel 
vigor in both fruit and vines. Unie 
this system the main arms of ty 
vines may always be kept the gam 
length with very little effort. 

I have my two rows running es 
and west, which, I believe is a mistake 
as the vines on the south side hay 
made a better growth than the north 
row; so I think north and south row 
would be preferable. 

About every third year in this ). 
cality the Grape berry moth puts 
its unwelcome appearance; so to bk 
on the safe side, I spray my vines each 
year, with an arsenate of lead pry 
aration. Spray number one is appliei 
just as the leaf buds are opening: 
number two, as the flower buds » 
pear; number three, just after th 
blossoms fall; and the last, ten day 
later. 

Spraying is not much trouble, av 
I find that it pays big dividends, ni 
only in providing my table with frit 
par excellence, but also in bringin 
me the top price for any that I har 
to sell. 

















Two-arm system of Grape Pruning 
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More Climbing Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


have sung the song of Climbing 
Roses in these pages, I want now 
ipe it up again. 

to pire ware. that very few of the 
Climbers that are available and hardy 
over a large part of the territory in 
which the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER live are constant or recurrent- 
blooming, but I am also aware of the 
fact that no Roses give so superb a 
showing of varied and beautiful bloom 
in the June display as these same 
Climbing Roses. My type of mind 
fnds it impracticable to condemn a 
shrub because it does not bloom all 
the time, and in fact I have no leaning 
for Strawberries all the year around 
any more than I have for Lilacs and 
Spireas and Deutzias and Mockoranges 
the year around. It is the changing 


N: MATTER how many times I 


beauty of the Garden, not infrequently 
giving one a different picture in the 
evening to that seen in the morning, 
that makes gardening the most de- 
lightful sport in the world. 


I boldly say that there are not nearly 
enough Climbing Roses planted be- 
cause we have been running after the 
more difficult and less effective so- 
called “everblooming” Roses, included 
among Teas, Hybrid Teas and Poly- 
anthas. Hardy Climbers seem to en- 
dure the weather pretty much every- 
where across the continent, save on 
the gale-ridden shores of some of the 
Great Lakes, without any protection 
whatever, or with but simple protec- 
tion where any is required. Now that 
we include among them the Roses 
based on both the Wichuraiana and 
the Multiflora blood, and that there 
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has been taken into the hybridization 
stream the sunset tones of the Rosa 
foetida or Rosa lutea group, also called 
Pernetiana, we get everything from 
white to deepest crimson, including 
pinks and scarlets and many delightful 
tones of yellow and copper, all in flow- 
ers of varied sizes and forms. There 
are beautiful. single Hardy Climbers; 
there are among them great double 
Roses four inches through; there are 
cluster-flowered types and _ single- 
flowered types. Nearly every beauty 
of color, form and habit found in any 
of the other Rose groups can now be 
had in the Hardy Climbers. 


As to use, it is not only to climb 
that they are valuable, but as well to 
creep, or droop, or sprawl wherever 
they are wanted. I have before in 
these pages referred to the value of 
the pillar form, in which the Roses are 
trained to low pillars, giving in that 
use an opportunity for many of these 
distinct Roses in small space, even as 
little as four feet apart, and present- 
ing an agreeable semi-formal appear- 
ance during all of the year when the 
glory of bloom is absent. 

Then the season has been extended, 
so that at Breeze Hill the first Hardy 








Tausendschon and Hybrid Tea Roses 


(Photographed at the “Breeze Hill’” home of J. Horace McFarland) 
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Climbers frequently favor me before 
the end of May, and I am always dis- 
appointed if the Fourth of July finds 
the display too near its closing. Full 
six weeks are covered with this show- 
ing of beauty, form, color, fragrance, 
and utility. 


OME will say that there are too 

many Dorothy Perkins and Crim- 
son Rambler now in use, and to this 
I fervently agree. I have made long 
automobile trips in Rose-blooming 
time, and I remember none, save those 
undertaken for specific Rose journeys 
to well-ordered gardens, which have 
permitted me to see more than a half- 
dozen kinds in a hundred miles. 

Yet at Breeze Hill, where a Sunday 
census is made of the blooming Hardy 
Climbers, I have not infrequently had 
as many as fifty distinct kinds open on 
one day, each holding its place in that 
garden only because it was worth 
while in some quality which com- 
mended it. 

I do not intend here to give a com- 
plete catalogue of Climbers. The 
nurserymen do that. I do want to 
suggest that the proper method of ap- 
proach for those who are influenced 
by what I am writing is first to deter- 
mine where the Climbers are to be put 
then the number of them, and then 
the varieties that shall be used to get 
the largest scope of Rose beauty over 
the longest time. 

Let us start by suggesting that a 





Roses—Tausendschon, Bess Lovett and Leuchstern 
(Photo at Mr. McFarland’s home, “Breeze Hill’’) 
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modern Rose-garden doesn’t need 
Crimson Rambler at all, for that par- 
ticular tone is much better supplied by 
the greatly superior Excelsa. I would 
hesitate¢ too, at planting more than 
one Dorothy Perkins or Lady Gay, be- 
cause these have been planted by the 
thousands, and almost by the mil- 
lion. 

I do suggest that lovely white flow- 
ers can be had from Purity, Silver 
Moon and Mary Lovett, in the large- 
flowered group; and that very charm- 
ing cluster-flowered varieties are 
White Dorothy and Mrs. M. H. Walsh. 
The startling beauty of the single- 
flowered Milky Way will endear it to 
anyone who is not wedded to multi- 
plicity of petals as the only Rose good. 


Then, moving over into the pink 
group, I would not know how to do 
without Christine Wright or Alida 
Lovett or Miss Helyett, though I would 
not need all three of them in one gar- 
den. To these large-flowered types I 
could add Tausendschon, Roserie and 
Mrs. F. W. Flight, the two former 
without thorns, and all of the utmost 
effectiveness. 

Climbing American Beauty has at- 
tained just prominence because of its 
fragrance, form and brilliance, but it 
has also obtained disfavor because its 
dying flowers hang on and make the 
whole plant look as if it had been 
drenched with boiling water. For that 
reason I prefer to suggest Bess Lovett, 
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Baroness van Ittersum, an Ft 
the exquisite old negiceted eel 
Rose which stands at the end of, 
alphabet as Zephirine Drouhin, the 
out in 1868, this Rose has been 
looked. It blooms longer, ig g = 
holds its flowers better, and igs prefer, 
able to the first named Rose Adai 
tionally it has no thorns. : ai. 


MALLER-FLOWERED R : 
S this color-range ought to tn > 







the exquisite American Pile ie 
Heart of Gold, among singles, ag well | 
as Paradise and Evangeline, which a 
softer in color and of more elegance Ww 


If there is anything redder 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber I don’t know 
what it is unless it be Dr. Huey, whi 
a half-dozen shades deeper, has yg 


equal in its richness of color, T 
Emily Gray is a tantalizing clear I 
yellow Rose-lady of free and ye n 
beautiful growth and foliage, but with Ci 
the affliction of a certain tenderness {, t] 
frost which causes her to lose fae 
every few years. She always comes i 
back, and there is nothing else so goog : 


in the yellows. Of desirable quality 
also tinting into yellow, are the ram. | t! 
pant Gardenia, the exquisitely fr. 
grant Aviateur Blériot, and the charm. 
ing cluster-flowered Ghislaine de Fej. 
gonde, which latter has a disposition 
to bloom a little later in the seagon | 
The clear yellow Star of Persia is just 
making its place, and the exquisite 
Jacotte and Coralie bring in the Per. 
netiana note most delightfully. 

Totally different from any of these 
Roses is the new Breeze Hill, which] 
won’t go further with because it is not 
yet commercially available. 


Now, while I have gone further 
than I planned to do in suggesting va- 
rieties, I yet leave the door wide open 
for those who will plant on the basis ] 
of an extension of the season, of the 
range, and of the usefulness of the 
Hardy Climbers. I should want to 
see them over fences and rock-piles, 
along lanes and highways, and if some 
other railroads would follow the wis- 
dom of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad in using hardy Climbing 
Roses to hold sloping banks, money 
would be saved in maintenance and 
joy would be added for the traveler. 


There isn’t space to talk about cul 
ture, and not much culture is needed 
for these rampantly vigorous Roses. 
A good two-foot-square hole enriched 
with manure will start them off, and 
after the first year’s growth has come, 
the later pruning is merely the cutting 
out each year of the old blooming 
shoots immediately after the flowers 
fall, with the encouragement of the 
new shoots that are to give the flowers 
of next year. The Hardy Climbers are 
not pruned in the Spring save to shape 
them, as the flowers of the current 
year are produced on shoots that arise 
from wood of the previous year, and 
not on the new wood of the current 
year which furnishes the flowers of 
the Teas and Hybrid Teas. 
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1926 Dahlia Ratings in North Carolina 


BY J. B. IVEY 


lia season that I ever had in 
North Carolina. The ratings 
which follow are the result of that 


season. . 

My garden, from which these rat- 
ings were made, is located at my sum- 
mer home at Lake Junaluska, N. Car. 
There the nights are always cool, and 
I had facilities for watering when 
necessary; the climate seems espe- 
cially suited to growing Dahlias to 
their best perfection. 


The first and most important point 
in success with Dahlias is to secure 
a good variety; next is to prepare the 
ground properly for planting; and the 
third is suitable and timely cultiva- 
tion. 

My method has been to broadcast 
manure on the garden plot in the Fall 
and have it plowed under very deeply. 
Then, in the Spring, I dig holes about 
two feet deep and eighteen inches 
across. This deep preparation of the 
soil has been very helpful and drought 
has not troubled me. When there is 
no rain, about once each week the 
ground is thoroughly soaked with 
water. The way my Dahlias grew was 
marvelous; people came as far as 150 
miles to view them. 


I use as fertilizer during the season 
bone meal and commercial fertilizers. 
I did not use nitrate of soda in 1926 as 


[Dts 1926 I had the best Dah- 



























Mr. Ivey among his Dahlias 


I thought from my experience in 1925 
that it weakened the bulbs. The com- 
mercial fertilizer, known as a balanced 
fertilizer, had enough nitrogen in it 
for the purpose. 


The first blooms to open were Billie 
Burke, Paul Michael and Jane Hall on 
July 3rd, and from then until frost I 
had a wonderful display of flowers. 


Colleen Bawn was the largest bloom 
I had. It measured eleven inches. 
Rodman Wanamaker was magnificent, 
and had a number of blooms nine 
inches and ten inches, and was also a 
profuse bloomer. Paul Michael gave 
some fine, large blooms, many of them 


View in Mr. Ivey’s Dahlia Garden at Lake Junaluska, North Carolina 
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nine inches. While the weak stem of 
this variety is against it, yet it is a 
beautiful flower. 

Mrs. I de Ver Warner was my most 
satisfactory flower and it also was a 
profuse bloomer. The blooms meas- 
ured seven and eight inches. 


U. S. A., Comstock, Grizzly, Tom 
Lundy, Mrs. Ethel F. T. Smith, Kittie 
Dunlap, Mrs. Carl Salbach, Jane Hall 
and Jean Chazot were examples of old 
favorites that were almost as satisfac- 
tory as some of the newer ones costing 
$5.00 to $10.00 each. 


Some of the newer ones that I had 
good success with were: Seal of Con- 
necticut (which was probably the 
finest I had), Eastern Star, Junior, 
Daddy Butler, Halvella, Islam Patrol, 
Zeus, Myra Valentine and Jersey's 
Beacon. 


Trentonian behaved well, having 
fine, large flowers, but I am not espe- 
cially pleased with the color and like 
very much better some of the Dahlias 
that can be bought for around $1.00. 


There are so many beautiful Dahlias 
that can be bought for about $1.00 
that I do not see why anyone should 
clutter up their garden with ordinary 
Dahlias. I haven’t room for the or- 
dinary sorts that can be bought for 
25c and 50c. 

The Dahlia is growing in popularity 
very fast in this region, as it com- 
mences blooming early and blooms 
until frost. There are a great variety 
of colors and forms, and it is easy to 
cultivate -and it has few enemies. 
There is no flower, in my opinion, that 
will respond to good treatment like the 
Dahlia. 

The following rating list has been 


prepared as a result of my experience 
during 1926. In the list of varieties 


it will be noted that the six percent- 
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ages, from one to six, as numbered, 
are set opposite each variety in the 
order given:—First, color; 
stem and foliage; third, substance; 






etc. 
SCALE OF POINTS 

| La Pee 1 20 

Stem and Foliage ___2 25 

pemetence ......... 3 20 

I 7 ah dn ec honinliacsiaiipial 4 10 

se 5 10 

Floriferousness —___6 15 

100 
Rating 

Amber Glow ...........- 20-15-18- 8- 8- 7 76 
0 ee 20-15-15- 5- 5- 5 65 
EN wenscuctucce 15-15-15- 5- 5-10 65 
MINI, one cn eccewuk 18-22-18- 7- 8-10 83 
Pe, ts MOOR: cincncncu 18-18-18- 9- 9-12 84 
Ambassador ............ 18-22-18- 9- 9-10 86 
og ES TES 18-15-10- 8- 8-12 71 
EE BRE cacccunensnd 20-10-15-10-10-15 80 
Bashful Giant -..--..--. 15-15-18-10- 8- 5 71 
PON AMON. <..cccnaane 18-20-18- 6- 8-12 82 
a 18-18-16- 5- 8-12 17 
re 15-18-18- 7- 8-12 78 
California Superba ------ 18-20- 9- 9- 9-10 15 
Charles Stratton -.------ 19-23-19- 9- 9-13 92 
Coleen Bawn -.-..-.------ 19-15-18- 9- 9-12 82 
C. o. Geese ........... 18-18-18- 9- 9-13 85 
NN el ens cota eel 19-20-18- 9- 9-13 88 
California Enchantress ~-18-22-18- 8- 8-10 84 
Colossal Peace --.------- 18-15-18- 8- 8-13 80 
 - 2a 18-20-18- 7- 8-13 84 
Dark Daye -......-.- ~--18-23-18- 9- 9-12 89 
Daddy Butler .........-- 19-23-19- 9- 9-13 92 
Dorothy Durnbaugh -18-20-18- 7- 8-12 83 
E. P. O’Conor .... -10-10-18- 8- 8-10 64 
Se ae -18-22-18- 9- 9-12 88 
Elsie Daniels --- 19-23-15- 8- 9-18 87 
Elsie Oliver -..--.- ---18-20-18- 9- 9-12 86 
Eastern Star ----- ---20-23-18- 9- 9-12 91 
Empress Eugenia -18-20-18- 8- 8- 5 17 
Earl Willigms -- -15-20-18- 6- 8-10 17 
i 18-23-17- 5- 5-12 80 
Frances Lobdell - -19-23-18- 9- 9-13 91 
Faith Garibaldi --- -18-22-18- 9- 9- 5 81 
F. W. Fellowes --- -15-10-15- 8- 8-10 66 
Geant De Lyon --------- 18-20-18- 7- 8-15 86 
Re 18-15-15- 5- 7-15 75 
Geldes Weet ............ 18-12-15- 5- 7-10 67 
Golden Heart -...------ 18-20-18- 8- 9- 8 81 
ee RE ae. 18-10-10- 8- 8-10 64 
Geo. Waltere ........... 15-20-15- 7- 8-12 17 
ae: 18-21-18- 8- 9-12 86 
Harvest Moon ---_------- 18-18-17- 9- 9-14 85 
DION, on re eckaneunen 18-15-15- 7- 5-13 73 
Helen Durnbaugh ------- 18-20-15- 8- 8-13 82 
eee 16-22-18- 8- 8-138 85 
Idlam Petrol ............ 18-22-18- 8- 8-12 86 
ee ae 18-22-18- 8- 8- 8 82 
ME sh iit nace 18-20-18- 8- 8-10 82 
Oe Tes NE Since cnie 18-22-18- 9- 9-12 88 
Jersey Beauty ---------- 18-20-18- 5- 8- 5 74 
Jersey Beacon --.-- ---- 16-23-18- 9- 9-13 88 
Jersey Radiant -------_- 18-20-18- 7- 9- 5 17 
2. soe eee 18-22-18- 7- 9-13 87 
Judge Marean --..------ 18-22-18- 7- 8-12 85 
Jersey’s Pride ....-._.-- 18-22-18- 8- 8-12 86 
SO 18-22-18- 9- 9-12 88 
Kittie Dunlap --.--_----- 20-23-18- 8-10-15 94 
(| et ere 18-22-18- 7- 8-12 85 
Lolita Velas Co. -------- 20-18-15- 7- 5- 5 70 
La Grose Bete --------_-- 15-20-18- 8- 8- 8 77 
Ente WOE: wa..-....-.< 18-20-18- 5- 8-12 81 
PM Dit cipacmaccccus 18-22-18- 8- 8-10 84 
Mons. Lenormand 
meen Of See c..->.+.-.2 20-15-15- 6- 8-10 74 
Mrs. John Scheepers --.-12-22-15- 8- 8-12 80 
Maud Adams --..-----_-- 18-20-18- 8- 8-15 87 
OE eae 18-22-18- 8- 8-12 86 
Mrs. I de Ver Warner -_-_18-25-20- 9- 9-15 96 
Mrs. C. G. Wyatt ------ 20-20-18- 6- 8-10 82 
ee ee. 18-20-18- 7- 8-12 83 
Mrs. R. T. Edwards -_-_-_18-20-18- 9- 9-10 84 
eae eee 18-20-18- 8- 8- 8 80 
Mrs. Geo. W. Elkins ..--18-20-18- 9- 9-12 86 
Miss Bridgeton --_--_--- 18-22-18- 9- 9-13 89 
Mrs. John M. Root ----- 18-23-18- 9- 9- 8 85 
| Sa 15-20-18- 8- 8- 5 74 
Mephistopheles -__.__-_- 15-10-16- 8- 8-10 67 
Miss America ---------- 18-20-18- 8- 9- 8 81 
Myra Valentine _.-_--_-- 18-23-18- 9- 9-13 90 
Mrs, Carl Salbach --__--- 18-23-18- 9- 9-10 87 
Mrs. Ethel F. T. Smith _20-22-18- 9- 9-12 90 
Nibelungenhort --.-.---- 18-20-18- 7- 8- 8 79 
Oregon Beauty --------- 18-10-15- 8- 8-10 69 
NN Ec bwamacneied 20-20-18- 7- 8-15 88 
Pink Perfection --.--... 20-25-18- 8- 8-12 91 
BRMUOGE Gatbdcactiananasurn 15-10-18- 8- 8-10 69 
Perfect Beauty --.--_-- 15-15-15- 6- 8-10 69 
a ee 18-15-15- 9- 8-15 80 
Pink Flamingo --------- 18-18-18- 5- 6-10 75 
Pride of San Francisco -19-24-18- 8- 8-10 87 
Pvee: Willen ............ 18-20-16- 8- 8-12 82 
Patrick O’Mara -------- 18-22-18- 9- 9-12 88 


second, 
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eh NN sn hee 18-20-18- 5- 6-10 17 





ME: iced potes _---15-22-18- 8- 8- 5 16 
OS ee ee 20-22-18- 9- 9-13 91 
pO eee 18-23-18- 9- 9-14 91 
Rodman Wannamaker --18-25-18-10-10-12 93 
Eee 16-22-18- 9- 9- 8 82 
| eee 20-20-18- 8- 8-10 84 
Sequoia Gigantea ------- 15-15-15- 8- 5- 5 63 
CO See 18-22-18- 8- 8-10 84 
Sanhican Gem --._---.--- 19-23-19- 9- 9-12 91 
Seal of Connecticut --_-- 20-20-18-10-10-14 92 
Southward Ho ---------- 18-23- 8- 7- 8-13 17 
eee: 18-20-18- 9- 9-12 86 
0 aera 19-10-15- 8- 8- 9 69 
Tem fuady ......<..4s- 20-10-15-10-10-15 80 
Treatonian ............. 10-22-18- 9- 9-12 80 
eS: 19-22-18- 9- 9-10 87 
Trepnennte ............ 15-22-18- 8- 8-12 83 
eS eee OT 20-20-18- 8- 8-15 89 
Washington City -------- 20-15-18- 8- 8-10 79 
Wm. Slocombe -...-...-- 20-20-18- 8- 8-10 84 
oe re 19-20-18- 8- 8- 8 81 
ui a eer 18-20-18- 8- 8- 8 80 
White Glory ............ 20-20-18- 9- 9-12 88 
Were OF O68 ....-..66. 18-18-18- 9- 9-13 85 
World’s Best White ----- 20-28-18- 9- 9-10 89 
Winfield Slocombe ------ 19-23-18- 8- 8-13 89 
pg RNs Oe EER: 18-23-18- 8- 9-13 89 





Tips on Dahlia Growing 


UEEN of all the bulb family, to my 

notion, is the Dahlia. In this country 
of the northwest they will start to bloom 
from the last of June until frost, which 
takes them into the Fall, sometimes as 
late as November. There is no end to 
variety of form, size or color, and new 
introductions are being created every 
year. And again they are one of the 
easiest of bulbs to grow for they will 
grow anywhere that potatoes will. This 
Spring I planted my Dahlias the first of 
March, and the Gladiolus I planted the 
first and middle of February. But I 
think it a good plan to plant Gladiolus 
about two weeks apart, and make about 
four plantings to insure blooms the sea- 
son through. 

The Dahlias should be planted about 
three feet or more apart. If you have 
room I would advise five or six feet 
apart, as some varieties need more sun- 
shine than do others. As some varieties 
will not bloom when shaded by other 
plants, never plant underneath trees, so 
they will take away all their strength 
and keep the sun away from them. In 
planting my Dahlias I dig a hole about 
eighteen inches deep (it is best to place 
a small shovel full of cow manure in the 
hole), then cover with about two inches 
of dirt. Then place the tuber with eye 
up, drive a stake about twenty inches 
long at or near the eye, and -label this 
stake with the name of the Dahlia; then 
cover about three inches with dirt, and 
leave to grow up to about six inches be- 
fore filling in the rest of the hole. 

To stake the plant, it is best to drive 
two six-foot stakes, one each side of the 
plant, and place a couple of barrel hoops 
(wooden preferred) ; the first hoop about 
eighteen inches from the ground which 
you can tie or nail to the stakes, and the 
next one eighteen inches above the lower 
hoop. Then, as the plants grow, every 
two weeks or so you can go along the 
rows and push in the branches which 
may be protruding out the sides of the 
hoops. All suckers and_  superfivous 
branches must be cut away and never 
allow more than two stalks to grow from 
one bulb. 

To produce large blooms, pinch out 
two of the buds, as there are nearly 
always three buds that come together, 
also the next branches that grow below 
on the same stalk, then more strength 
will go to the one bud. Fertilize Dahlias 
should they need it, just at the time they 
begin to bloom nicely, but cultivate ex- 
tensively up until they begin to bloom, 
then any good commercial fertilizer will 












do, but I find potash is about as 

as any. One tablespoon to the ola, 
about a foot away from the Plant, 
then, in two more weeks, another and 
ment of potash. Keep them free 
all weeds, and water if you have 
water supply handy. But do not spri 
the blossoms with the hose, as rae 
the blooms. If you have no water 
tem, keep the ground stirred constant} 
and you will have success and abunda, y, 
of blooms. ue 


By W. H. KANousE, (Wash) (\ 
Better Flowers) = 












Pompon Dahlias 


Not many years ago, Dahlia specia). 
ists noticed a decline in their saleg of 
the miniature Pompon Dahlias, ang 
therefore, many discarded them. Hov. 
ever, Dahlias that can be used for cut. 
ting and decorating have, because of 
the increased use of the Dahlia fy 
cut-flower purposes within these |gg 
few years, been heavy sellers, 

I thought I could see that the Pop. 
pon Dahlia was to stage a “come | 
back.” Flower lovers had commeneaj 
to realize that the Pompon Dahlia js 
the best of all the Dahlia types fo 
cutting and decorating. The Pompon 
will stand up longer after being cut, 
and seems to hold its freshness better. 
It stands upright and stiff on its stem, 
which is a very desirable character 
from the house-decoration point of 
view. It is neat, makes dainty ho. 
quets and fits small vases. In the gar. 
den it makes a neat compact plant, 
often dwarf in habit, and _ bloom 
abundantly. 

I exhibited at all of the leading 
Massachusetts Fairs and Horticultural 
Society Shows this past Fall, and at 
each one the demand for Pompons was 
a great surprise to me. I displayed 
them in groups of one color, in wall 
pockets, small fancy vases, and bas- 
kets,—also, using the _riot-of-color 
effect. I arranged from eighteen to 
twenty varieties in large and small 
window boxes. They were effective 
either way. 

Of my entire collection, the variety 
Golden Queen, a bright yellow, was 
the most popular. The next best sel- 
ing variety was the Belle of Spring- 
field—a tiny red, and the smallest 
Dahlia grown. The fact that Chol 
lenge seldom produces two _ flowers 
alike, coming every conceivable com- 
bination of white and crimson, mae 
it one of the most attractive. Others 
that seemed popular were Baby, a deli 
cate lavender-pink; Amber Queen, 4 
blend of apricot and gold; Little Jen- 
nie, a small pale yellow; and Pride,’ 
very fine deep crimson. Among the 
white Pompons that I grow, Snow 
Clad is my favorite, as it flowers 9 
abundantly and makes such a g0 
hedge, but on exhibition, Purity 
seemed equally popular. 

The fact that California growel 
have taken to growing Pompons 0 
large numbers proves they are equally 
popular in the West. 


J. HERBERT ALEXANDER, ( Mass.) 
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Starting an Apiary 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


wishes to start with Bees is to 
puy @ textbook on Beekeeping 
or borrow one from the library and 
ead it through. Parts of it will be 
hard to understand until one comes to 
actual work with the Bees, but enough 
will be clear to enable one to buy his 
outfit intelligently. The essentials of 
success With Bees are not many, nor 
are they hard to understand; yet many 
people keep Bees for many years and 
only get a small part of the surplus 
honey which their situation makes 
possible. There are a few things, 
which done at the right time greatly 
increase the chances of success. It is 
my plan to give as many details of 
apiary management from month _to 
month as the available space permits. 
This month we will try to get the be- 
ginner started right. 


HIVES 


The size and kind of Hives best 
suited to general use is a subject 
which has occupied untold pages of 
the Bee Magazines for a half century 
and led to endless argument. Natu- 
rally in this time many of the poorer 
ones have gone out of use and are no 
longer heard of. At the present day 
there is really not as much difference 
in the Hives on the market as one 
might expect. The principal difference 
now is one of size. 

Let me make it plain right here 
that a good Beekeeper will succeed 
with any of the Hives now generally 
sold. The Hive which suits me best 
does not appeal to some others who 
have equally good reasons for their 
choice. Generally one will do well to 
use the Hive in common use by Bee- 
keepers of his neighborhood. 


The ten-frame Langstroth Hive, 
commonly called the “Standard Hive” 
is the one most often recommended. 
Personally I prefer the large Hive 
either the Modified Dadant Hive or the 
Jumbo Hive. They are very similar 
but are made by rival manufacturers. 
No Hives in common use are patented. 
My reasons for advocating the big 
Hive is that less attention is necessary 
on the part of the Beekeeper. There 
's room in one brood-chamber to per- 
mit the Bees to rear their brood and 
store sufficient food for safety. Of 
course the Beekeeper must be alert to 
make sure that Bees are not short 
of feed with any Hive; but feeding 
is not so often required with the large 
Hives. The cost of a single hivebody 
is higher with the large Hive, but a 
less number of units is required so 
that in the end the cost is not much 


M: FIRST advice to one who 


different. With the smaller Hive, best 
results require the use of two bodies 
for brood-rearing at some seasons. 
This makes more labor as well as more 
equipment necessary. 


SUPERS 


The chambers for storing surplus 
honey are called supers. Too often 
the beginner buys only one super for 
each Hive. He waits for this to be 
entirely filled, then removes the honey 
and returns it to the Bees. In prac- 
tice, it is impossible to get a full crop 
of honey this way. The honeyflows 
are often of short duration and the 
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Bees will work in several supers at the 
same time. In a good honeyflow the 
Bees will fill a second and even a third 
super in part before the first is com- 
pleted. The Beekeeper should be pro- 
vided with not less than three supers 
for each colony of Bees. In my own 
experience I found it paid to have 
more than that. 


PROTECTION AGAINST STINGS 


The most important thing for the 
beginner is to protect himself fully 
against stings. An old hand at the 
business does not mind a few stings. 
I have been stung dozens of times in 
a single day without serious results. 
Such an experience for a beginner 
would be really dangerous. A sting 
now and then gradually builds up a 
greater or less degree of immunity 
from the effect of the poison. At first 
a bee sting caused great swelling with 
me and was extremely painful. The 
effects did not entirely subside for two 
or three days. Now I can get a half- 
dozen stings on my hands and be un- 
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Bee Hives with Supers piled up for a Big Crop in the Author’s Apiary 
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able to find any evidence of them 
within an hour. With some the im- 
munity is much greater than with 
others. 

Every dealer in bee supplies has 
veils for sale. I like the kind made 
of wire screen which sets out from 
the head and are provided with an 
apron to tie around the body or draw 
under the coat. If properly put on, 
no Bee can get inside. A pair of 
cotton-flannel gloves with long gaunt- 
lets will protect the hands and wrists. 


THE SMOKER 


A good bee smoker is the one in- 
dispensable tool which every Bee- 
keeper should have. A metal barrel 
fastened to a small bellows enables the 
Beekeeper to blow the smoke where 





A Bee Smoker 


he will. A little smoke discreetly ap- 
plied will control the Bees as nothing 
else will do: Before opening the hive 
a little smoke is blown in at the en- 
trance. The effect is to disorganize 
the Bees and bring about the greatest 
confusion among them. They leave 
off their work and rush to the open 
cells and begin loading up with honey, 
as though they thought the hive was 
on fire and were bent on saving as 
much of the store as possible. 

When the cover of the hive is re- 
moved more smoke is blown across the 
tops of the frames. A little practice 
soon enables the operator to judge just 
how much smoke should be used. Too 
little will not subdue the Bees and too 
much will disorganize them to the 
point of loss in storing. With your 
first hive be sure to get a tight veil 
and a good smoker. The veil can be 
made at home if desired. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


A hive tool is very convenient. It 
is inexpensive and exactly suited to 
prying off hive covers, loosening 
frames, etc. However, a light screw 
driver will serve the purpose very 
well. If extracted honey is produced 
it will be necessary to secure an ex- 
tractor and an uncapping knife. 
Where several persons who have only 
a few Bees live near together one such 
outfit will serve them all. 

My space is not sufficient to go into 
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details as to comparison of producing 
comb or extracted honey. Comb honey 
requires less expensive equipment to 
start, but it requires more skill and a 
beginner is likely to secure a smaller 
return at first. On this point it is well 
to consult some beekeeping acquaint- 
ance or the dealer from whom you ex- 
pect to buy your supplies. 


BUYING BEES 


Get your stock of Bees as near home 
as you can. If you do not know any- 
one with Bees for sale enquire of your 
College of Agriculture or your State 
Department of Agriculture for direc- 
tions. There are many dealers who 
make a business of selling live Bees 




















A Good Bee Veil 


by express, but the beginner without 
previous experience often finds some 
difficulty in caring for them. Such 
Bees are shipped in wire cages and 
hives must be provided on arrival. 
The novice will find it easier to start 
with Bees already hived. 


Stipulate gentle Bees and require a 
guarantee that they are free from dis- 
ease. Cross Bees are hard to handle 
even by the experienced Beekeeper and 
the beginner is often so discouraged 
with them as to lose all interest in the 
venture. Disease is disastrous to one 
who does not understand how to deal 
with it. 

Those wishing to ask questions con- 
cerning any branch of bee culture may 
address them to the Busy Bee Depart- 
ment of the Flower Grower, enclosing 
self-addressed stamped envelope for 
reply. 





About Bumblebees 


We had an old building we used for a 
carriage-house that had White Pine sid- 
ing. In these boards the Bumblebees 
made their home. It seems to me I never 
saw so many Bees as used to be around 
that building in midsummer days! They 
gave me and my three brothers a lot of 
fun. My sister was not so much on Bees. 
We would catch the White-heads and 
hold them in our hands and hear them 
bumble. It amused me to see them 
poise in midair and then, to avoid a swat 











or as their fancy led them, si 
or left, a stunt our air vite to 
yet learned. But what in 
most was to see one of my b 
with the Blackheads and Was 
we asked him how he did jt } 
“Just hold your breath, then the Said 
sting you.” I want to confess rig 
I was too short-winded for that gua” 


G. E. S., (In Rural New-Y orker 


































Rare Shrubs From Seeg 


A COLD north wind was blow 
and although the sun wags shini 

and the day bright, I wore a hea 

coat over a sweater to keep warm? 

It was Midwinter and I wag in 
tensely interested in planting seeds in 
a coldframe,—seeds belonging to Ty 
Omaha Garden Club,—of shrubs fur. 
nished the Club by the Arnold Arbo. 
eutum: Seeds of shrubs having gy. 
ceedingly long names and exceedin, 
rare; some of which small seed 
plants were selling for more 
their weight in gold: Seed which hay. 
ing germinated and attained ty 
height of three inches, and when jy 
commerce, sold readily for two dollars 
each. Hence the intense interest anj 
careful planting; being careful lest] 
lose some of the precious seed, or fyi) 
to get it planted just as I would hay 
it. 

I was upon my knees on a boa 
laid on the damp ground, when , 
neighbor passing, saw me _ worki 
over the coldframe and called out ty 
inquire if I was making garden, | 
answered in the affirmative, and he 
stopped and came over to me, appar 
ently to see if I had really lost my wits 
or was joking. 

As I planted the seeds I covered 
them lightly with soil, then added, 
covering of pulverized sphagnum mow, 
leaving the bed exposed to frost and 
snow to soften or crack the hard shes 
of the seeds. 

The neighbor began at once to ted 
me he had never heard of planting 
seeds at this time of year; that heal 
ways planted seeds about the midi 
of May. Of course he had no know 
edge of the kind of seeds I was plant 
ing nor that the action of the frost 
and snow was 2 benefit to them. | 
asked him how he would proceed, if 
he had in his possession, seeds of 
shrubs which sold readily for mor 
than their weight in gold. He m 
hesitatingly answered he would pit 
them in a bank vault for safe keeping 


I proceeded with the planting hor 
ever, trying to fix in my mind ju 
how Nature would proceed to ge 
minate the seeds and grow the plan 
in their native habitat and tried 
provide these conditions as near # 
I could. Careful watering, vigilatl 
care, shading and weeding throughott 
the Summer resulted in a goodly nut 
ber of seedling plants from one to fou 
inches in height from the differett 
kinds of rare seeds. 


LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 


































































ISH SPARROWS 
ENGLIS" “AND SCREECH OWLS 


been published that con- 
gy English Sparrow. But at the 
t in order to please our Editor who 
enn He “Give the Devil his dues,” I 
a geo that while I am not a friend of 
bi Sparrow I have noticed them time 
o sie searching the cabbage for the 
and Perms. However their work does 
g t stop there for they will hop over in 
ne arden peas and disbud them promis- 
peor and diligently. At the same time 
they do not hesitate to sample the Sweet 
Peas and have a craving for lettuce. 

The Sparrows are ardent advocates of 
the survival of the fittest and descend 
upon the nesting places of Wrens, Swal- 
lows and Martins and destroy their 
eggs and young, then usurp their nesting 

laces. They also make life miserable 
for Robins, Red-eyed Vireos, Catbirds 
and Mocking Birds and cause them to 
seek other quarters. Then the monot- 
onous chatter of the Sparrow will take 
the place of the more pleasing songs of 
their venerable brethren. 

A neighbor erected a new barn. Much 
to his annoyance the Sparrows came in 
great numbers and took possession of his 
mows, burrowing in the straw which 
served as ideal nesting places. Their 
pestering chatter and filthy habits were 
provoking. One morning he opened his 
barn and not an English Sparrow was 
seen. Their chatter could not be heard. 
He investigated. 

After a careful search he discovered 
the cause of the exodus, for on one of the 
beams in the top of the barn a Screech 
Owl was perched and in possession of the 
entire situation. Needless to say that 
little Owl, that makes the quivers ripple 
along some people’s spine had found a 
home. But it must be admitted that all 
creatures have their faults. Last Sum- 
mer a brood of those Owls was raised in 
our little village. A man discovered one 
of the parent birds robbing a Catbird’s 
nest and he promptly declared war on 
the culprit which resulted in a sad end- 
ing for the Owls. 

This man took up his task blindly and 
we may add ignorantly. If he had in- 
vestigated he would have found the 
Sereech Owls’ benefit greatly over bal- 
ances their destructive nature, as they 
destroy numerous insect pests, various 
species of destructive Mice and are the 
arch-enemy of English Sparrows. While 
we may find them overstepping their 
usefulness occasionally by destroying 
useful Birds, it may be added that often 
men are not always perfect in their 
habits and are a detriment to the neigh- 
borhood in which they live. Therefor 
if we were to apply such a means of 
punishment as the above man chose there 
would be a howling and gnashing of 
teeth. In other words who has the right 
to “east the first stone.” 

O. N. STINSON, (Ind.) 

Eprtor’s Note :— 

F While Brother Stinson suggests the 
Balanced Viewpoint,” which I have 
rather persistently told about in the 
columns of THE FLOWER GROWER, he 
perhaps has not made it as plain as it 
should be made; and especially as what 
he tells is a very good illustration of the 
inability of man to comprehend the 
working of the laws of Nature, and 


proves also that man has no right to 
assume a knowledge which he does not 
possess. 


Just note that one man protected the 
Owl because the Owl cleared out the 
English Sparrows, and then along comes 
another man and shoots the Owl because 
the Owl went after the Catbirds. Here 
is a three-cornered explanation of a lack 
of perspective of the average individual. 

Why should any person try to regulate 
Bird life on a basis of his own judg- 
ment? Indeed why? And the answer 
is that he should not. 

When Birds are destructive to crops, 
the crop-grower is justified in shooting 
or disposing of them as best he can, but 
when it comes to defending one species 
against another, Mr. Man is getting out- 
side his province in the humble opinion 
of this simple-minded Editor. 


REMINISCENT—GENERAL SUG- 
GESTIONS— LIME ON PLANTS 
—MANURE AND SNAPDRAGONS 


VER since I was old enough to dig 

Wild Flowers which grew along 
country lanes and in the woods, and 
bring them home to transplant in neg- 
lected corners of the old rail fence, 
which surrounded our father’s vegetable 
garden,—that long have I been raising 
flowers,—and that time is away back in 
the misty past, over fifty years. Fifty 
years of planning, working, experiment- 
ing and coaxing into life, sentient beauty. 
My failures have been many, my suc- 
cesses many. 

I notice in the natural run of things 
we usually get an even balance; that 
seems to be the law of Nature. If we 
study Nature’s laws closely and work 
in harmony with them, we usually suc- 
ceed better than we do working in a hit 
and miss fashion, or following advice not 
suitable for our needs. Too often meth- 
ods used with great success in one gar- 
den would be the very ruin of another. 
Only a few fundamental principles are 
universally applicable, the others we 
must determine for our individual local- 
ities. We must consider climate, alti- 
tude, soil and water. All of these should 
be taken into account when giving our 
experiences or we may cause harm in- 
stead of good. 

Plants are more sensitive and exact- 
ing than human beings. All of their in- 
stinctive, and perhaps reasoning powers 
are used to fulfil their mission, and it is 
the gardener’s duty to study their in- 
dividual need, and supply it as near as 

- we can. 

A writer in the September FLOWER 
GROWER says: “You can safely use lime 
on any soil that has been farmed for a 
few years, for lime is one substance that 
all plant life absorbs and needs.” I have 
been told many times by people who 
raise Lilies not to use lime in the soil for 
it was harmful. I have raised beautiful 
Lilies without liming the soil, so never 
tried it; but I used lime on Pansies last 
Summer with disastrous results. I trans- 
planted fine, large plants from the cold- 
frame into two beds and in one I alter- 
nated with Sweet Alyssum; I like the 
combination. 

The Flea Beetle also seems very fond 
of Sweet Alyssum and lime is the only 
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remedy I know, and I used it freely; 
dusting the plants after every rain or 
hose sprinkling. The Pansies soon turned 
yellow and nearly all curled up and died 
with a dry root-rot. The other bed of 
Pansies flourished and bloomed abun- 
dantly, and still have some blooms,— 
November 25, Thanksgiving Day. Both 
beds had the same soil and treatment, ex- 
cepting the dusting with lime. My gar- 
den soil is a heavy adobe. 

In the November FLOWER GROWER 
Eva Kenworthy Gray, (Calif.,) tells of 
disastrous results from using a manure 
mulch on Snapdragons. One of my pet 
hobbies has been a heavy mulch of ma- 
nure from the cow barn applied just be- 
fore the blooming period, and chopped 
and hoed into the soil after each rain or 
hose watering. I have used it on nearly 
all plants and shrubs with excellent re- 
sults. Last Summer I used it extra 
heavy on Snapdragons for I wanted a 
show bed and I surely had it, such tall 
stalks and long flower spikes. But re- 
member the manure was from the cow 
barn. I never used any other, and I use 
an abundance of water where there is 
good drainage, and especially in the high 
altitude and dry atmosphere of Colorado. 
The Snapdragon especially loves a cool, 
moist soil. 

It behooves all flower growers to study 
plant nature as they study human na- 
ture, for we are all akin. 


Mrs. LILLIE M. ALLEN, (Colo.) 


A GARDEN “CEMETERY” 


I wonder how many persons have dis- 
carded some plant, or shrub, only to find 
that in a year or two the old love for 
that particular plant has returned. 

Frantic search in catalogues, neighbors’ 
gardens or elsewhere fail to find even a 
knowledge of the old favorite. 

I have made this mistake and last 
year I found a remedy. 

I have allotted a space of my garden 
to be known as “The Cemetery.” 

When I decide to discard any of my 
plants, I take a small root or cutting and 
plant it in “The Cemetery.” Then, if 
the old love for any particular plant re- 
turns I have always a little of it at hand. 
The allotted space can always be kept 
at a uniform size. If plants spread too 
much I can always find a neighbor or 
friend to give a root to, when I am di- 
viding roots. 

Do not throw away any of your 
plants,—give them away,—and spread 
the gospel of beauty and life. 


E. C. MATTHEWS, (Ont.) 


GARDEN POOLS DIFFICULT 
TO MAINTAIN 


It is not a pleasant thing to discourage 
anyone from an attempt to beautify his 
garden, and what I say here is to save 
someone from expense and regret. 

No one has been more desirous than 
I to have a pond of Waterlilies in my 
garden, for I have seen such pools that 
won my heart completely; but there are 
differences of climate, of water and of 
conditions that must be considered. 

Here in the Southwest the water 
quickly fills with algae, or as some call 
it, green slime; the drinking tanks for 
cattle may be, and usually are, emptied 
and refilled every day, and yet the sides 
of the tank will, in a few days, hang 
thick with this growth, which breaks 
loose and floats on and through the 
water. This fact makes a garden pool 
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a sickening mess to look at. Fish can- 
not thrive in such a slime, and without 
fish the pool becomes.a breeding place for 
mosquitoes to one’s sorrow. 


Also, our hot sun of Summer quickly 
heats the water of any possible pool to 
such a temperature that it becomes neces- 
sary to change the water often and the 
incoming water from the hydrant or 
well makes such a sudden change of tem- 
perature that neither fish nor plants can 
thrive. 


Again, the evaporation is excessive, 
dust and drift copious, so that frequent 
cleaning of the pool is necessary; which 
is difficult, laborious, and expensive. 

Without springs of living water I do 
not think much pride or pleasure can 
be found in garden pools; but if any- 
one can tell me how success can be had 
under such conditions I shall be very 
glad to have a Lily pond. 


Gro. W. BorDEN, (Okla.) 


NO SECRECY NOW 


Commercial flower growers are revolu- 
tionizing the spirit of their profession. 
Fifty years ago hybridizers would have 
considered it poor business to discuss 
parentage of their rare Glads, Irises, 
Delphiniums, and Roses. Some of my 
catalogues are now more thrilling than 
Vincente Ibanez ever hoped to be. 


Mrs. S. O. ScuppDER, (Calif.) 


' EXPERIENCE WITH TIGER LILIES 


NOTE article in December issue, page 
531, about Tiger Lilies. 


When we purchased this place twelve 
years ago we found a clump of the real 
old-fashioned Tiger Lilies. As soon as 
possible in the Spring we transplanted, 
dividing into several clumps, but they 
did not producé the flowers we thought 
they should, so tried a different method 
three years ago. 

We dug down about two feet, placed 
chicken manure and old bones in for 
nearly a foot, then covered with good 
top soil mixed with compost that had 
rotted for two years. On this we placed 
three bulbs of the Tiger Lily and kept 
the stalks cut down to two to each bulb. 
That year we had an increase in blos- 
soms, both as to quantity and size. After 
blooming we cut the old stalks down to 
within six inches of the ground and be- 
gan working in new compost, as ground 
froze for Winter. We used a liberal 
amount of chicken manure and this year 
we had some Tiger Lilies. The stalks 
were over five feet high, very large, and a 
fine color; the leaves nearly as large again 
as on the old clump which we kept for 
comparison. We left but six stalks and 
these gave a long blooming period (wish 
I had kept closer record of time and 
number of flowers) and the blooms hung 
on the stalks much longer than ever be- 
fore. As soon as one bloom began to 
drop petals it was cut off, and as a re- 
sult, I feel sure, several of the stalks sent 
out side shoots near the top which later 
on produced blooms. Every one ad- 
mired these Lilies and could hardly be- 
lieve they were just the old-fashioned 
Tiger Lily. 

I feel sure that the results in 1927 will 
be greater than in 1926 as it seems as if 
the Tiger Lily could stand a large 
amount of fertilizer when properly ap- 
plied. Next year we will remove part 
of the bulbs and only let a few stalks 
mature. 
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As compared with the clump off in a 
corner where the Tiger is generally 
planted, the blooms on the clump above 
described were at least a third larger in 
size, deeper in color, lasted longer, and 
came out more blooms at a time. Time 
only will tell what I can make of this 
Lily, but it is one worth keeping for its 
blaze of color if for nothing else,—25 to 
30 blooms at one time. 


Mrs. JOHN S. WAGNER, (N. J.) 





SUCCESS WITH HELIOTROPE 


So many have complained to me of 
their utter inability to grow the Helio- 
trope from cuttings that I am venturing 
to tell my method. 

I break off growing shoots, often budded 
ones, and place them in a pot of soil, one- 
third sand and the remainder rich loam. 
Place them in a sunny window, or warm 
place (if the sun does not shine) and 
keep them moderately wet. At first they 
will wilt and droop, but later revive and 
start new growth, and sometimes the 
flower buds will continue to grow and 
unfold. 

This plant is distinctly a child of the 
sun and thrives best in a warm location. 
So fond I am of it that I am hardly ever 
without one, Winter or Summer. I used 
to call it my “mascot” for I seemed to 
do better work, either writing or about 
my housework, or visiting with friends, 
if the dainty, purple blooms with their 
persuading sweetness were within my 
reach. 

A noted singer came into my flower 
garden one Summer not long ago and 
said, “Oh, what is it that carries me 
back through the years to my childhood?” 
I said, “It is the Heliotrope,” as I broke 
off a cluster. and gave her, and she re- 
plied, “Oh, yes, that is it and how I love 
it!” 

I place the winter-blooming plants in 
the flower garden in Spring, where they 
grow in wonderful luxuriance, and in 
August or September I root cuttings for 
Winter. 


Mrs. EvLvA F. FLANDERS, (N.Y.) 


PERENNIAL PHLOX FROM 
SEED AND SLIPS 


I have always had good success from 
raising Perennial Phlox from seed and 
slips. I start slips in June,—give some 
shade from sun in hot weather. Phlox 
can be started from slips made in Sep- 
tember and October. A frame made of 
boards six inches or more in width, to 
be covered in cold weather, with glass 
or muslin, is all that is necessary. Seed 
must lay in the ground all Winter. I let 
it grow where dropped from parent plant. 
It will not be true-to-name, as seed is 
pollenized from plants of other colors by 


Bees, but slips are sure to be same as . 


parent. 
Mrs. H. E. Iuirr, (Kan.) 


CASTOR BEANS FOR MOLES 


I was reading in the December issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER today, and I 
noticed that someone: wants to know how 
to get rid of Moles working in the Tulip 
bed, and here is my remedy which proved 
successful in 1925. 

The Moles were working under our 
garden so badly and killed so many 
plants, and as I had been told that Cas- 
tor Beans would get rid of them, I got 
a small package of the Beans, and stuck 
them all down in the mole paths with 














a garden trowel. Very soon 
= a from the nose Mala 
only left three Beans to 

was all that came up, and T chops 
of those off, and had a notion toni 
them all off as they were eat 







But I decided to let two grown, Mi 
some Beans for the future, ang ae 


glad I did. One of them 
eight feet high, and the other neaiaa 
tall, and I was well repaid for thet 
they took up, for they were a most 

tiful sight, with their large leayes 

red stems. Besides that I raised a yj 
lot of Beans for the future. But “ue 
Moles left our garden alone this eg 
I still have all my Beans. yeu, 


Miss L. B. Eavey, (Ohio) 


MAMMOTH PUFFBALL 


I found a mammoth Puffball] 
land near a creek. It weighed 
pounds and measured 54 inches in cir 
cumference. It fit nicely in a bush 
basket. I took it to town where it wa 
exhibited in a store window and Noticed 
by many. Who can beat this? 


Mrs. H. McKez, (Ohio) 


On my 
twelve 


THE SPIDER LILY IN ALABAMA 


The Spider Lily mentioned by My 
Darnell in the November number of Ty 
FLOWER GROWER, grows here in the hills 
of Northern Alabama; but not in sud & 
profusion as she describes. In fact, Ip 
never seen it growing wild except in on» 
place, and that was on a creek bank, in 
deep, black, sandy loam. We dug pa 
of those and planted on top of a hill jp 
hard, sandy clay where they hay 
bloomed wondrously for many years, 

The bulb resembles a very large Nar. 
cissus, but all the bulbs in each clum 
cling to a sort of grubby foundation, 
Care must be taken in digging them tha 
the root portion of the bulb is not broken 
off and left on this grubby part. 


They increase by seed as well as by 
bulb division; the seed resembling in 
size, shape and color, the green pickle 
olives we buy. I have some yearli 
seedlings but do not know how long it 
takes them to come into bloom. 


The blooms measure seven inches or 
more across, and are about the whitest 
things I ever saw in the flower line 
The stamens, (six in number,) with tiny 
pale-yellow pollen pads, and the smal 
pistil with its pale-green stigma, do no 
detract from the effect of immaculate 
whiteness. 

SALLIE P. WEsT, (Ala.) 


I MAKE MY WEATHER 


Truly your Weather department said 
that “No Weather is bad.” It is om 
adaptation to it, or lack of adaptation, 
which makes us disgruntled. 

Some of our rainfalls here in sun 
California keep us indoors. Then | 
study the catalogues obtained from at- 
vertisers in THE FLOWER GROWER ail 
I am at once among the flowers. 


Mrs. S. O. Scupprr, (Calif.) 


MOTH BALLS FOR INSECT PESTS 


A neighbor of mine told me som 
months ago she thought she had foun 
an easy method of ridding her Hou 
Plants of insect troubles, principally 
aphis. Her discovery was this: In dt 
posing of some old moth balls she te 
porarily placed some in the flower pos 
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dow. Through oversight these 

th balls remained there for some time. 
mv xamining these particular plants 
In oa she found that the ones with the 
— balls were clear of aphis, and the 
Shor concluded that the moth balls 
had done the trick. aa 

I have followed up this idea some- 
hat during the past Winter with a num- 
w of plants, put a few moth balls on 
- surface of the ground in each pot in 
vast one window. The plants in this 
ju dow were beginning to show signs of 
win Within a week after the moth 


jn a win 


aphis. e moth 
ut on, the aphis all disap 
bated, and I have not had to do any- 


thing further about keeping the plants 
clear of these insects, and no apparent 
harm has been done the plants. 

As this example is an entirely new 
treatment for this pest, and a simple one, 
I am sending the word to you for this 


ason. 
” JoHN S. GRISSINGER, ( Penna.) 


LONG, PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
NEEDED FOR COMMERCIAL 
SUCCESS IN FLORICULTURE 


When I started in commercial flori- 
culture for myself in 1890, I had pre- 
viously worked five years at gardening, 
and three years with a retail florist, and 
thought I knew all ordinary troubles in 
that line of work. My business flour- 
ished for three years and then my 
troubles commenced. I had fought suc- 
cessfully at least twenty different kinds 
of insect pests and different fungus 
troubles, but blight stuck to my green- 
house Roses until it caused me the loss 
of one full year’s crop of flowers, worth 
at least $1,000.00. 


I sent a description of my trouble to 
an expert Rose grower and he told me 
just where I had failed, and that I 
would lose my year’s crop before getting 
back to normal. 

My loss was occasioned by my own 
ignorance, never having met with the 
blight before where I had worked. 

Every flower that grows has plenty 
of enemies and experience alone will 
teach the grower how to prevent and 
combat them. We should, of course, 
learn of the experiences of others and 


profit thereby. 
w7.A. GC, GLE.) 


SUMAC AND POISON IVY 


The common Sumac is the so-called 
Staghorn Sumac (Rhus typhina). When 
the leaves have fallen, the velvety 
branches have a striking resemblance to 
the stag’s horns “in the velvet.” Even 
the fruit is velvety. It looks as though 
it were made of chenille. But don’t let 
its beauty tempt you to bring it in the 
house, for the lovely crimson plumes har- 
bor many and various insects which thaw 
out in a warm room, and begin their 
travels. Instead, bring in its brother, 
the Smooth Sumac (Rhus glabra), not 
quite so tall, and “smooth as a smelt” 
all over; leaves, branches and fruit. The 
rich, wine-red plume will be a joy to the 
eye all Winter, especially if combined 
with the grey Bayberries. 

Here on the New England coast we 
enjoy the Dwarf Sumac (Rhus copal- 
lina), not much over a foot high, and 
Its glossy leaves have even more gor- 
geous autumnal coloring than the others, 
if possible, 


The two black sheep of the family are 
the Poison Ivy (Rhus toxicodendron) 
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with its warning three leaves,—‘“a vile 
pest,” Asa Grey called it,—and the more 
virulent Poison Sumac (Rhus vernix) 
also known as Poison Elder and Poison 
Dogwood; although it is neither an Elder 
nor a Dogwood. This grows in swamps 
and can easily be identified by the 
whitish panicle of berries, drooping 
from the axils of the leaves, instead of 
the terminal spikes of the first three 
varieties. I know of no shrub that has 
more brilliant foliage in the Fall, and 
it has lured many a beauty lover into 
trouble. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” The pale berries of the Poison 
Ivy and Poison Sumac are a danger 
signal, but “if it’s red, it’s right.” 
Mrs. H. H. Buxton, (Mass.) 


REPAIRING TREES 


To the very helpful article, “Don’t 
Wait Too Long To Operate” in your 
January issue, may a tree lover add 
that before filling it is best to remove all 
dead wood that shows any signs of 
fungus growth, else the fungus will con- 
tinue its destructive growth just as 
though there were no filling? 

Also, it is found that in preparing the 
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cavities, it is better to make them 
pointed at the ends instead of arched, 
as in the latter form the sap often fails 
to make the abrupt turn and soon decay 
sets in at this point. 


Then, too, the edges of the cambium 
layer about the cavity should be cut 
smooth with a sharp knife, and so that 
the cement will fit against it closely in 
such a way that the cambium layer will 
grow over the edge of the cement. 


Unless the amateur takes these pre- 
cautions I fear he will a year or so later 
be greatly disappointed. 


T. T. Buiss, (Ohio) 


THE METRIC SYSTEM 


1000 cubic centimeters equal one liter. 
Therefore, 2000 cubic centimeters equal 
two liters. A liter equals 61 cubic inches. 
An imperial (Canadian) gallon equals 
277 cubic inches. Therefore, 2000 cubic 
centimeters equal 122/277 gallons or 
slightly under half a gallon. 

Although “centimeter” is lineal meas- 
ure, “cubic centimeter” is volume. There- 
fore the term is correctly used. 

L. A. DEWOLFE, (Nova Scotia) 





Growing Ginseng 
- BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


~\NORMOUS profits are said to be 
made growing Ginseng, so that 
the plant is well-known. The 
market for this drug is China, where 
it is highly esteemed, and is said to 
remove fatigue, and to almost make 
man immortal. Selected roots are said 
to be worth their weight in gold in 
Pekin, especially those resembling the 
human form, C, which the Chinese 
value very highly. 

The wild plant is so scarce in China 
that collecting of the wild roots is for- 
bidden, so great quantities are col- 
lected in America, of a closely allied 


GINSENG PLANT 


A GINSENG 
GARDEN 





species, and sold to Chinese dealers, 
as a substitute for the Chinese plant. 
The wild plant has become very scarce, 
so the roots are generally grown in 
cultivated gardens, covered with lat- 
tice shelters, as it is a plant that 
grows best in shade. Sometimes it 
is also grown under natural conditions, 
in woodland. 


The plants are grown from seed in 
rich soil, and the roots are generally 
ready for marketing in the third year. 
A in diagram is a root one year old, 
B three years, and ready for sale after 
drying. Prices are $5 to $7 per lb. 
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Timely Suggestions for April 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


The grasses leap at April’s tread, 

And skies grow bluer overhead, 

Pale Primroses and Catkins peep 

Where brooklets wake from winter’s sleep. 


Mary Foster SNIDER 


N THE NORTH, the signs of the 

awakening of Nature are now re- 

vealed in early spring blossoms, 
swelled buds, and the _ increasing 
greenness of the grass. Gardening 
fever is cropping out here and there, 
but must still be held somewhat in 
check until the soil is in proper con- 
dition to work. 


Test the soil in your garden by 
squeezing a small quantity of it in the 
hand. If the earth remains in a lump 
when the pressure is removed, the 
soil is still too moist to be properly 
worked. If the soil crumbles in the 
hand it is dry enough to spade or 
plow. 





As a garden spot that dries out 
promptly may be worked much earlier 
than one on which the water stands, 
it is well worth the effort to improve 
the drainage. There is a cheap vari- 
ety of tile pipe (agricultural drain 
tile) that may be obtained for this 
purpose, and the plot may be improved 
with little expense of material. 


While waiting for the proper garden 
conditions, busy yourself with work 
that will save your time later. Clean 
up the paths and borders in the gar- 
den, and do not forget to tidy the 
back yard. See that the garden tools 
are in condition to give good service 
as soon as needed. 

Gain time by constructing and us- 
ing a coldframe. Seeds of many kinds 
of Vegetables and Annual. Flowers 
may be thus started and will be quite 
large and thrifty plants before the 
weather is settled enough to make it 
possible to do planting of seeds in the 
open, with any certainty of success. 





An earlier and longer season of 
bloom may be had by starting early 
indoors, seeds of the Aster, Snap- 
dragon, Marigold, Columbine, Sum- 
mer Cyperus and others. Seeds of 
Melons, Tomato, Peppers, etc., may 
also be started indoors. These seed- 
lings must be hardened before trans- 
planting them into the garden. 


If not already planted, seeds of 
Poppies may be sown in April. If you 
want a bed of them that will blaze like 
a field of gold, plant a package of the 
California Poppy  (Eschscholtzia) 
which makes such a rank growth in 
the Pacific States. It is easy to grow, 
in fact will grow like a weed. 


Plant the seeds of Sweet Peas early, 
in a trench in a double row about one- 
half foot apart and cover with an inch 


or so of soil, filling in more earth as 
the vines grow. One row of brush 
may be used to furnish support to 
each double row of vines. Sweet Peas 
may be planted before the frost is 
out of the ground. Some plant them 
in the Fall. 


Continue the work of destroying the 
eggs of the tent caterpillar, which have 
wintered on the trees on the place. 
As they are easily detected and readily 
destroyed, children who have been in- 
terested may undertake the job of 
eradicating them. 


Spray Apple, Peach, Pear, Quince 
and Plum trees with a lime-sulphur 
mixture for san jose scale while the 
trees are still dormant. This formula 
may also be used on Currant bushes. 
In the use of fungicides and insecti- 
cides, exercise discretion. Use the 
proper spraying solution at the proper 
time and avoid having them too strong. 


Scale may be controlled by the use 
of kerosene, crude and other soluble 
oils, but it is a question whether it 
may not be more or less injurious to 
apply any oil to the tender wood of 
growing trees. Many for this reason, 
prefer the lime-sulphur mixture which 
may be made at home. 


For making a lime-sulphur wash 
take 5 Ibs. of fresh, unslaked lime, 4 
Ibs. of flowers of sulphur, the latter 
mixed with just enough water to form 
a smooth paste. Put the sulphur paste 
in a kettle containing 4 gallons of 
boiling water and mix well, then add 
the lime and stir so as to keep the lime 
and sulphur well mixed. Keep boiling 
for about an hour, then strain and 
dilute by adding 10 gallons of hot 
water. Use while still warm. 


If for reasons best known to your- 
self you do not want to invest more 
money in fruit trees, why not increase 
the varieties by exchanging the new 
shoots that spring up every year 
around your Plum or other trees, with 
a friend or neighbor who has some- 
thing in his garden that you would 
like to have. 


If some of the varieties you have are 
not as desirable as you would wish, 
obtain scions of hardy, rapid-growing 
sorts, that are known to have good 
keeping qualities and commercial 
value, and top-graft the unsatisfactory 
trees. Because the growth is slow, 
top-grafting on Duchess and Wealthy 
is not recommended. 


Onion seeds and onion sets may be 
planted quite early. It is much easier 
to grow Onions from sets than from 
seeds. Place the sets in the ground 
about an inch apart, and when they 


imT 
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have grown considerable, pull ; 
use, every other Onion. If necesean 
more thinning may be done and those 
left, grown on for winter use, 


The latter part of April 9 
plant such Vegetables as Sea-Kal 
Brussels Sprouts, Bush Beans 
similar hardier kinds of seeds, if the 
soil is dry and warm enough. Early 
varieties of Potatoes may be stg 
by planting them in a shallow Manner 
Asparagus may be planted out, using 
two-year-old roots. ng 


Ventilate the room in which House 
Plants are grown and see that th 
have sufficient water, for at this Sea- 
son they will require plenty of fresh 
air and moisture. Potted bulbs that 
have finished blooming may be stored 
away until Fall when they should be 
planted out in the border. If a eolg. 
frame is available, the hardier sort of 
House Plants may be placed in it, 


If you find any scale insects on your 
Oleander, or other House Plants get 
rid of them by rubbing them off by 
hand or use a discarded toothbrush 
saturated with whale oil soapsuds, 
and brush them off. Several applica. 
tions of suds may be needed. If the 
plant on which they are found igs g 
Fern or a Sprengeri, the surest way to 
get rid of this pest, if the plant is 
badly infested, is to cut the infested 
stems or shoots off and burn them, 
They will then be replaced by new, 
healthy, clean growth. 





My Impromptu Lily Garden 


After I read the article in the Janv- 
ary FLOWER GROWER, I made up my 
mind that I would have a Lily Pond 
and a Rock Garden if I had to dig the 
dirt out and wheel it away myself and 
make the cement and plaster too. 

But I actually did raise some Water 
Lilies last Summer in tubs. The Mos- 
quitoes were thick at first so I gota 
pint of Pollywogs and they took care 
of the “wigglers,”—and how those 
Pollywogs grew. 

By Fall, the Garden had Frogs 
jumping around among the Plants and 
eating all sorts of Insects. 


As I remember your place, (Mrs. 
Crawford visited me four years ago, 
Ed.) you have an ideal situation for 
a Rock Garden and lagoon where you 
pumped your water for irrigation. We 
have no running water on our acreage, 
but how I would enjoy a creek, pond 
or lake on my own place. 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD, (Ind.) 


EpDIToR’s NOTE:— 

Yes, the Editor has an ideal place for 
the building of most anything in the way 
of Water Gardening, but the exacting 
duties in connection with the production 
of THE FLOWER GROWER is such that 


little time is left for even planning such. | 


However, I manage to do a little some 
thing in the way of improvements e 
year. My six acres of ground give plenty 
of scope for most any activity in 
gardening line. 
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- Month by Month with the Flowers 
April 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


‘me to cut away the old wood 
ihe Oleander which has borne 
flowers and give warmth and water. 


‘< month give the perennial 

Tt ngeeesing of wood ashes and 
it thoroughly into the soil; taking 
dig that the young shoots just about 
ga out of the ground are not in- 


jured. 

The young Poppy plants seemingly 
take a perverse delight in coming up 
where they shouldn’t. They can be 
successfully transplanted when small 
if taken up with a ball of soil, but it’s 
best not to move them. | The chances 
are they will resent being disturbed. 


Withhold all water if you want 
some of the Asters to come into bloom 
late in the season. The plants can 
stand a severe drouth without any ill 
effect on their blooming qualities; but 
their growth ceases. By trying this 
plan the season of blossoms may be 
prolonged. 


Mignonette, like Poppies, does not 
take kindly to transplanting, although 
by using the same precautions, it can 
be done. But it is better to sow the 
seed where the plants are to remain. 
These plants like rich food, and a sup- 
ply should be given them as needed. 


Nine to « to Bailey, April is the 


Celosia childsii is a wonderful plant 
to use when one wants to make a di- 
viding hedge between Vegetable and 
Flower Garden. The plants sometimes 
grow to a height of two feet and, to 
have the crimson plumes of a larger 
size and greater brilliance of color, 
the plants need plenty of rich food. 


By all means plant Calendulas for 
cut flowers. Easy to grow, easy to 
bloom, easy to pick, as the stems break 
readily; and continues to bloom until 
frost, if the dead flowers are pulled 
and no seedheads allowed to form. 
Seedlings transplant easily and should 
stand from twelve to fifteen inches 
apart. 


Better not risk planting Hardy Per- 
ennials later than this month. Keep 
the newly-transplanted roots well 
watered for several days after moving 
until they become accustomed to the 
change. If this precaution is taken 
the plants may bloom the same season. 
But the likelihood is that a good crop 
of blossoms cannot be counted on be- 
fore the following Spring. 


Finish lifting all the covering from 
the garden beds; clean and rake up 
all litter. Dig in the sand and rich 
dirt that has been heaped about the 
Roses. Gather up the glass jars that 
have been used as protection for the 
Rose cuttings and put them away out 
of sight in shed or tool house. Give 
the garden its spring cleaning. 





Have you a spot in the Flower Gar- 
den that seems to be always dry? 
Then plant a package of seed of the 
old favorite Mesembryanthemum crys- 
tallinum, or as we used to say, “Ice 
Plant.” This plant, strange to say, 
likes the hot sunshine and requires 
very little water. The thick leaves 
covered with dots of “ice,” from their 
looks, suggest coolness on the hottest 
day. Yet all authorities recommend 
planting it in those dry places. 


Did you know that Fountain Plant 
(Amaranthus salicifolius) makes the 
nicest kind of a pot plant to use in 
places where other plants will perish 
from the heat? Plant seed in the pots, 
or else transplant the young plants 
from the seedbed; and as soon as the 
long, narrow leaves begin to show 
their bronzy red and orange tints, the 
pots may be placed on those stone steps 
that get the full benefit of the west 
sunshine. The plants seem to delight 
in the heat and will flourish all Sum- 
mer long; and they are quite orna- 
mental as well. 


If you haven’t always had Sun- 
flowers in the garden, then plant some 
seed the first of this month. Either 
the tall-growing kind; the red-flow- 
ered; or the kind with finely-cut foli- 
age may be selected; for all have merit 
either as screen plants or as a good 
background for lower-growing plants. 
They should also be planted because 
they attract flocks of the small yellow 
and black Birds resembling Canaries 
(wild Canaries) which greedily eat 
the ripened seeds. How these Birds 
know when the seedheads are be- 
ginning to turn black, and arrive on 
schedule time is one of the mysteries 
of Nature. 


Everyone is acquainted with the 
merits of the bulbs planted in the Fall 
that bloom the following Spring. But, 
with the exception of Glads and Dah- 
lias, this cannot be said for the sum- 
mer-blooming bulbs planted in the 
Spring. Montbretia is a good example. 
Few know that these are most desir- 
able summer-flowering bulbs for the 
garden. Planted in this month they 
begin to bloom in July and continue 
until frost. They delight in dry, 
sunny weather, and stand drouth well. 
Plant two inches deep and about three 
inches apart. They produce a better 
effect when six or more bulbs are 
planted in a cluster. 


Plant Zinnia seed in every place 
where there is room. The giant-flow- 
ered variety is wonderful in both size 
and color; the quilled and also the 
picotee are interesting and beautiful; 
while the Dwarf Fireballs make fine 
borders and edgings for beds and 
walks. Keep a surplus of seed at hand 
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even after every available spot in the 
garden is planted. For the seeds of 
some other kind of flower are certain 
to disappoint you, and either fail to 
come up, or else pine and die away, 
after they do. Here is where more 
Zinnias can be planted. You'll never 
have too many. By the time you 
gather bouquets for the home, church, 
cemetery, and friends, you will need 
every blossom. They are certain; 
they never fail. 


The perennial Coreopsis is a joy for 
the way it spreads. If you bought one 
small plant in the Fall of 1925, this 
furnished an abundance of long- 
stemmed golden-yellow flowers the 
following Summer. Then, at the close 
of the blooming season, the plants 
made preparation for next year’s work 
by the stems or branches bending over 
until they touched the ground and the 
tips spread out into rosettes of leaves. 
In April, 1927, you find these rosettes 
have sent roots down in the soil, and 
in place of the one little pencil-like 
plant first put into the ground, that 
you have nine, and sometimes more, 
strong little plants grouped in an ar- 
tistic cluster without help from the 
hand of man. To watch the habits of 
a plant is a joy. 





Indian Pipe 


eoseins to Gray’s old botany 
there were two Indian Pipes, the 
Monotropa uniflora (the one that I 
described in the June, 1926 FLOWER 
GROWER) which is white and has a 
single nodding flower; and the Mono- 
tropa hypopitys, which is reddish and 
has several small flowers nodding to- 
gether. Its common name is Red 
Pinesap. This latter has sirice been 
made a separate species under the 
name Hypopitys insignata bicknell. 
It grows in Pine and Oak woods and 
has but two or three stalks in a 
clump. 


As the plants grow older and stand 
erect there is more divergence in the 
two, for then the single flower of the 
Indian Pipe and the three or four 
small flowers of the Red Pinesap are 
quite distinctive. 

An excellent painting of the Red 
Pinesap by Mary Eaton was repro- 
duced in the National Geographic. 
magazine for July, 1925, on plate XV. 
This picture shows beautifully the 
young plant, which looks so exactly 
like a red Indian Pipe, and the older 
plant, turned brown. 


I wonder if the pink Indian Pipe 
mentioned by Robert Sparks Walker, 
of Tennessee, in August, 1926, FLOWER 
GROWER, may not have been this Pine- 
sap. In every way the description fits 
so well; solid pink color, Pine woods, 
small clumps. If, however, it is a true 
Monotropa uniflora with a pink col- 
oring the find should be reported to 
the Biological Survey at Washington, 
which will give due credit to the finder. 


MINNA COMMON, (Nor. N. Y.) 
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Fertilizers for the Garden and the Lawn 


Issued by the Soil Improvement Committee, N. F. A., Washington, D. C. 


VERY gardener strives to have the 

finest Lawn, the most beautiful 

Shrubbery and Flowers, and the 
best Vegetable garden in his neighbor- 
hood. He is willing to spend consid- 
erable time, energy and money to at- 
tain these desired results. He is espe- 
cially anxious to improve the fertility of 
his soil. In the past this problem has 
been solved by the use of liberal quan- 
tities of stable manure, but at the pres- 
ent time city gardeners have difficulty in 
securing manure, and the price in the 
larger cities is very high. For this rea- 
son gardeners are becoming interested in 
commercial fertilizers, and rightly so, 
for they contain the same elements of 
plant food that are supplied by manure, 
but in much more concentrated form. 
The questions most frequently asked are 
“What kind of fertilizer should I buy?” 
and “How should it be used for best 
results?” 


FOR THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


The elements of plant food that are 
usually lacking in the soil and that are 
supplied in commercial fertilizers are 
nitrogen (or ammonia), phosphoric acid, 
and potash. These plant foods are re- 
quired by all crops, but in somewhat 
varying proportions. Hence, when crops 
are grown on a large scale, fertilizers 
containing different amounts of the three 
plant foods are used on the different 
classes of crops. But when a large num- 
ber of vegetables are grown in a small 
garden, it is not practical either to buy 
or to prepare a half-dozen different kinds 
of fertilizer. Moreover, entirely satis- 
factory results can be secured by using 
a fertilizer that will supply liberal quan- 
oo of all three of the needed plant 
oods. 


A good general-purpose garden fer- 
tilizer should contain about twice as 
much phosphoric acid as either nitrogen 
or potash. For example, a 4-8-4 grade 
of fertilizer contains 4 per cent. of am- 
monia (nitrogen), 8 per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid, and 4 per cent. of potash— 
a total of 16 per cent. of plant food. A 
5-10-5 grade contains the same plant 
foods, in the same proportion, but is 
more concentrated than the 4-8-4 grade. 
A number of equally satisfactory grades 
of fertilizer are on the market, contain- 
ing from 4 to 6 per cent. of ammonia, 
from 8 to 12 per cent. of phosphoric acid, 
and from 4 to 6 per cent. of potash. 


HOW TO APPLY 


Fertilizer for the garden should be 
scattered broadcast over the soil in early 
Spring, just after plowing or spading. 
It should then be worked thoroughly into 
the soil as the garden is being prepared 
for planting. 


In case no manure has been applied, it 
will pay to use fertilizer at the rate of 
about one ton per acre, which is exactly 
five pounds per 100 square feet. If some 
manure is applied, use about half the 
above amount of fertilizer. 


FERTILIZING THE LAWN 


When seeding a new lawn it is highly 
desirable to apply some well-rotted ma- 
nure if it can be obtained, unless the soil 
is very fertile. The use of about one 
bushel of manure to 100 square feet 
worked thoroughly into the soil will im- 
prove the soil texture and aid in hold- 
ing moisture. 


Then before sowing the seed, apply and 
work into the soil two or three pounds 
per 100 square feet of one of the garden 
fertilizers recommended above. In case 
no manure can be applied, use double the 
quantity of fertilizer. This will insure 
a quick, vigorous growth of grass at the 
outset and will furnish the basic supply 
of mineral plant food for several years. 

The kind of fertilizer to be applied to 
the established lawn is largely dependent 
upon the kind of growth desired, since 
the plants that survive from a mixed 
seeding are in large measure determined 
by the reaction of the soil, that is, 
whether it is acid or sweet. 


Perhaps the best general recommen- - 


dation that can be made is to apply in 
early Spring, one to two pounds per 
100 square feet of a complete fertilizer 
containing 6 to 8 per cent. of ammonia, 
6 to 8 per cent. of phosphoric acid, and 
2 to 6 per cent. of potash. However, 
those who desire more specific informa- 
tion will find the following paragraphs 
of interest. m 
If the soil is sweet, Kentucky Blue 
Grass and White Clover will be favored, 
but so also will many of the most un- 
sightly weeds of the lawn, especially 
Dandelions, Plantains, and Chickweed. 
For this reason, it is very difficult to keep 
a Blue Grass lawn free from weeds. 
Phosphoric acid and potash favor the 
growth of Clover when the soil is sweet, 
while nitrogen favors the Grasses. 
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The Bent Grasses thrive ; a 
are so acid that many of thes that 
weeds cannot grow. Two me “Oman 
this family are Red Top, which is of 
lawn grass, and Creeping Bent whine 
now widely used on “putting greens?” 
By using fertilizers that incre 
acidity of the soil, Red Top and Gs the 
ing Bent will thrive and weeds wil’? 
most, if not entirely, disappear fro 
sod. For this purpose, sulphate of 
monia is best. It should be applied = 
the rate of four to eight pounds - 
1,000 square feet when the grass ig 
solutely dry and watered in thorou 
Three or more applications Should jy 
no as = ene first. jy 
early Spring, the others at in 
four to six weeks. Pervals of 
The Blue Grass lawn should rere; 
annual application of nitrate ft 
preferably mixed with two to three times 
its weight of some organic nitrogen fo 
tilizer such as cottonseed meal or tank. 
age. The nitrate leaves the soil slightly 
alkaline and encourages the Blue Grass 
Four pounds of nitrate of soda per 1,09) 
square feet will give the desired result, 


FOR FLOWERING SHRUBS 


For Roses and Flowering Shrubs, bone 
meal has long been in favor, but one of 
the general-purpose garden fertilizers 
will also be found very satisfactory, The 
fertilizer should be scattered evenly 
around the plant in a circle about a 
large as the top growth and spaded 
thoroughly into the soil. Apply about 
one-fourth pound for each small plant 
and up to one pound or more for large 
plants. 





How to Prune Climbing Roses 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


Roses is in August, after flower- 

ing. Such Polyantha varieties as 
Crimson Rambler, Hiawatha, Dorothy 
Perkins, Excelsa, and Lady Gay, are 
pruned by cutting out the old two and 
three-year-old wood, as at A, and 
training in the new. 


Tics best time to prune climbing 


Hybrid Teas and Wichurians are 
pruned as at B and C. Very old wood 
should be cut away after flowering. 


By pruning early in August as soon 
as the flowers are over, the new wood 
is better developed for the following 
vear. 
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Pilgrims of the Air 


BY H. J. FENTON, (Md.) 


gular dramas in the world of 
Nature is enacted—-the — 
migration of our native 
ee his Seriodical movement be- 
vt during the latter days of Febru- 
a it lasts until the end of May. _By 
the latter date practically all the Birds 
that went southward in the Autumn 
have returned to their summer haunts 
and are busy with their domestic 
s. 
“om annual movements of our 
Birds are still something of a mystery 
to us. We know where the most of 
them spend their Winters, but just 
why some think it necessary to fly 
thousands of miles over land and water 
to an entirely different clime and 
country while others remain at home 
or go but a short distance away; how 
they know when to start and which 
direction to go; how those who have 
never been over the course before 
manage to find their way,—these are 
still puzzling questions. 

The more we study the Birds in the 
migrating season, the more we are im- 
pressed with their natural powers. 
When we think of the enormous dis- 
tances some of them travel every Fall 
and Spring our respect for them rises 
to the nth degree. The tiny black 
Poll Warbler, hardly bigger than one’s 
thumb, flies from Alaska to Brazil 
and Peru. The Golden Plover is said 
to fly from Nova Scotia to the An- 
tilles and the northern shores of South 
America, holding a course of some 
twenty-four hundred miles over the 
water; thence it goes to Argentina 
and Paraguay. The Arctic Tern 
travels from Pole to Pole twice a 
year—a fact authenticated by careful 
observation. These may be extremes, 
yet all true migrants cover great dis- 
tances in their annual flights. The 
common House Wren, for example, 
which seems to have no great staying 
powers, will shortly arrive at our back 
doors from the Gulf of Mexico, a 
thousand miles or more away. 


What lends such an air of mystery 
to these Bird movements is that for 
the most part they are unseen. For 
example, we become conscious at some 
time in the Autumn that our Robins 
and Thrushes have all disappeared; we 
awake on some fine spring morning to 
find them all back again. We did not 
see them go, and we do not see them 
come. Hence it was no wonder that 
in an older day it was thought that 
these Birds all hibernated like beetles 
during the Winter. 

But if we do not see these night 
wanderers, we can sometimes hear 
them. Who, for example, has not been 


ee Spring one of the most sin- 





thrilled by the honk of the Wild Goose 
at midnight? But other species may 
be heard, too. On several occasions, 
when the weather was thick, I have 
known the silent night to become sud- 
denly resonant with a strange medley 
of piping sounds. Once this night 
medley continued without cessation 
for ten or fifteen minutes, then grad- 
ually died away in the distance. At 
an earlier period these unwonted peep- 
ings might have suggested the pres- 
ence of evil spirits hovering above a 
wicked world, but in these days of a 
larger wisdom they merely indicated 
the passing of hundreds or thousands 
of migrating Birds. 


There is always a certain timeliness 
about the arrival of Birds from the 
South, as if they had their eyes on the 
almanac and watches under their 
wings. The vanguard of the Robin 
host, for example, reaches the Middle 
States almost invariably during the 
2nd week in March. Redwing Black- 
birds and Grackles arrive but shortly 
after. The Woodcock usually reaches 
this latitude about the fifteenth of 
March; the Chimney Swallow between 
the first and the tenth of April. The 
Brown Thrasher is due about the 
fifteenth of April, the Catbird about a 
week later. Thus, had we no almanacs 
and were we untutored in chronology, 
the advance of the spring season would 
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be roughly indicated by the movements 
of our Birds. 


Did anybody ever notice how very 
differently Birds act during their fall 
and spring migrations? As the time 
draws near in the Fall for them to go 
they seem to become almost painfully 
sober. They are not at all vivacious 
now, and few of them sing. For the 
most part they stand or sit or move 
listlessly about as if in dread of the 
great undertaking ahead. And when 
the signal comes at last for them to 
move, no music accompanies their de- 
parture. 

Vastly different is their return in 
the Spring. They come back bubbling 
over with life and bedecked with 
fresher colors. They are coming back 
home, and they know it. They flit 
gaily about the lawns and fields, they 
enliven the trees with flashes of bright 
color, and wherever they appear there 
is music. Even the ululations of the 
Whippoorwill have a sort of melan- 
cholly cheerfulness. If our native 
Birds steal away in the Autumn so- 
berly and silently, they come blithely 
back in the Spring piping songs of 
joy. 

The more we observe the Birds at 
this season the more are we impressed 
with their grace, beauty, and natural 
powers. They come to mean more to 
us than merely hunks of flesh and 
hanks of feathers;—they are most in- 
teresting and helpful auxiliaries of 
man in the great scheme of life. The 
more we pursue them now with bi- 
noculars, the less likely are we to pur- 
sue them later with guns. And to 
those people who have learned the zest 
of this new kind of field sport no time 
is more rich in opportunity than April 
and May. 





Bob White! 


Bob White! 


Hear him calling in the fragrance of the early morning, bright, 

While the dew still on the Wild Rose veils its leaves with silvery white, 
And the whole world, in its waking, is an Eden of delight, 

Gaily signalling his fellows, “Bob White! Bob White!” 


Bob is friendly, in a fashion, though he is a cunning wight, 
And one must approach with caution to avoid his taking flight, 
Or, perhaps, be still entirely till he ventures into sight 

And announces that he’s present, “Bob White! Bob White!” 


Once I found in swampy meadow, babies hidden, snug and tight, 
At the bottom of a tunnel formed of reeds and grasses slight* 
Where their watchful, whistling parents thought them safe from all 


affright. 


But I found the brown-striped darlings, “Bob White! Bob White!” 


Oh, the days on that old homestead, when the world as yet was right— 
Days of youth, when genial friendships throve untouched by reason’s 


might ; 


How we used to fool that rascal, just at morning, just at night, 
Calling, while we “baited Bossy,” “Bob White! Bob White!” 


*The nest at bottom of the tunnel held 17 babies. 


M. EMERSON MAIN 
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A California Towhee Family 


BY JULIETTE MOURON HOOD, (Calif.) 


MONG the many Wild Birds that 
partake of our hospitality were 
two California Towhees who 

made their home with us for nine 
years. Towhees are _ sober-colored 
brown Birds with beautiful large eyes 
and a long tail. They are ground 
Birds; a little smaller than a Robin. 
They have no song but call to each 
other with a sharp note and at nesting 
time speak to each other in low caress- 
ing tones. They hop along with a 
hitching little jerk. 

We first noticed a pair of these 
Birds hopping along the edge of the 
flower beds seeking bugs, larvae, etc., 
from under the gray downy leaves of 
the Stachys lanata which edges the 
sunny flower beds. They made the 
pilgrimage around the entire garden 
several times a day. We called them 
Mr. and Mrs. Towhee. Mrs. was al- 
ways a foot or two behind Mr. I al- 
ways thought when I saw Mr. coming, 
“When Winter comes can Spring be 
far behind?” 


Mr. Towhee made the round of the 
garden that way for nine years, with 
the exception of a few weeks in the 
Summer when they would camp on a 
hill a short distance away. Mrs. 
Towhee died after five years but we 
know positively that Mr. lived nine 
years in the garden. -« 


Mr. and Mrs. Towhee No. 1, were 
very, very tame. Our presence never 
disturbed them and they soon learned 
to come when we called ‘“Towhee, 
Towhee.” 

We kept a sack of wheat for the 
chickens in the enclosed porch and 
it was their delight to hop down the 
three steps, walk into the enclosed 
porch, hop on the wheat sack and eat 
all they could hold, then walk sedately 
out again. In the morning when the 
door was closed they waited on the 
steps until I opened the door when 
they would walk in for their meal. 
After a while I gave up keeping chick- 
ens, and when they found no wheat 
sack they were nonplused. I kept a 
pan of wheat for them but it was not 
the same. Out of doors I seldom saw 
them eat wheat, and not very often 
crumbs, except in Winter or when 
they had little ones. 


They were very shy at nesting time. 
It would take us several days to find 
where they had elected to build. Their 
nest was a large, loosely-constructed 
one always lined with black horse- 
hair. Where they find the horsehair 
in these days I have no idea. Till the 
young were hatched they took turns 
on the nest and moved about very 
quietly. As soon as the youngsters 
could get out of the nest, which was 
very soon, they would proudly bring 
them to the kitchen door, and would 
teach them to eat there. They never 
flew nor permitted the little ones to 
fly from us, so from babyhood the 


little ones were unafraid. We had to 
feed them on the ground as they would 
not eat from the feeding station. 
After the little ones could find their 
way to the door and could pick crumbs, 
the parents would leave them for a 
few days,—to teach them self-depend- 
ence, I presume. The poor little or- 
phans would come to the steps, peep 
forlornly and beg for crumbs. When 
we were in the garden they stayed 
near us like little chickens. They did 
as their parents, making the journey 
around the garden getting bugs. 

No doubt the parents were watching 
their efforts, for they would return to 
feed them again. Then they would 
call them away out of the garden to 
the hill beyond. That was the next 
step in their education. After a week 
or two, or even three, when we were 
wondering if all was well with them, 
the whole family would return to the 
garden. While on the hill if they 
heard me call they would answer but 
not come. On their return the next 
procedure was the swimming lesson. 

Father Towhee would get into the 
Bird Bath, call them and when they 
got on the edge he would jump in and 
out, bathe energetically and coax them 
to do the same. They soon learned. 
Mr. and Mrs. went through the same 
procedure with every brood. 

After that they would all go away 
again for a few weeks, and it was a 
worry to us to know if they were alive 
and well. Sometimes the whole family 
came back and sometimes they brought 
back only one baby. The little ones 
did not stay regularly like the parents. 
In the Winter, more came to feed, and 
we wondered if they were the children. 

One Autumn our return from a va- 
cation was saddened by finding Mrs. 
Towhee dead on the lawn. This pair 
had been together five years. All Win- 
ter Mr. Towhee was alone, but in the 
Spring there was a new Mrs. Towhee. 
She was very shy and he had to coax 
her to come near us. For a long time 
she remained a stranger. 

This pair went through the same 
program with their broods as the first 
ones did. 


One morning I heard a cry of dis- 
tress and went to the rescue. The par- 
ents ran towards me as much as to 
say “Help us!” I went among the 
plants searching for the little one. 
They called and called looking under 
every leaf as I bent the plants aside. 
Their crying was pitiful. We searched 
and searched but no baby Towhee. 
Those poor Birds mourned for days. 
After that Mrs. Towhee was no longer 
astranger. They succeeded in raising 
the other baby. The next year they 
built in a rose-trellis above the bed- 
room window and it was a pleasure 
to watch the rearing of the new 
family. Happily they had no mishap 
with the babies that year. 


a 
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Two years ago they : 
Oleander. When the ttle ae ¥ 
hill for some dainty, so I ment bo 
. yee — he might come a 

er garden and to prote im i 
sible. ae ™ 

A few days later she ph 
large brown Bird was ‘ving au 
porch. My fears were justifi 
Father Towhee had winged hist 
flight. He was over nine years old 
may have died from natural ¢a > 
The brave, bereaved little Mg 
raised her two babies alone doing j 
as they always had done. ne 

After returning from the 
summer trip she brought back 0 
one baby. They stayed that Winter 
but in the Spring she did not build 
here and when I saw her she seemeg 
shy and wild. ‘ 

The following Winter she and two 
Towhees came to the steps to feed byt 
as soon as the snow melted they came 
no more. 


In 1924, I am happy to say th 
and Mr. Towhee No. 2 came a 
again and built in the same Oleandey 
Contrary to all other years, this time 
the parents went away and did not re. 
turn till Winter, while the little one 
lived here by itself. In the Winter the 
old ones came back and the three ep. 
joyed our hospitality. This Spring 
they raised a brood in a Deutzia neg 
the house but they had a hard time jp 
making the decision as the Oleander 
had a strong appeal. 

They are very charming Birds ty 
have in a garden, and are certainly 
efficient in destroying insects. 





The Bird Department of this maga- 
zine has made a reputation for itself 
which is not equalled by any publica- 
tion outside those which make a spe 
cialty of Birds. Indeed, no other mag. 
azine attempts to uniformly treat-this 
subject in so thorough a manner, 
Everyone is interested in Birds. Tell 
your friends about it. 





I’ve Built a House for the Bluebird 


I’ve built a house for the Bluebird, 
Where she to her young may sing; 
I’ve built a house for the Bluebird, 
And I’m waiting now for Spring. 


The rosy breast and the azure 
Of wings that are like the sky. 

Her mate of love she is calling— 
I know, when he passes by. 


And day’s so sweet in the orchard, 
And life has a thrill so new! 

A blushing pink, and the blossoms 
Like fairies wink at you. 


“No more the snow of the Winter 
Will make us hide away; : 
We'll dance,” they say, “for it’s April, 
And the Bluebird’s come to stay.” 


In heaven, I’m told, there are mansions 
And choirs celestial sing— 

I’ve built a house for the Bluebird, 
And I’m waiting now for Spring. 
FREDERICK A. EARLE, (In New York 

Evening News) 
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If the Ostrich Could Fly 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


not keep from thinking what a 
t it would be if the Ostrich had 
n out of the habit of flying! 
Think of a creature whose body is 
large enough to tip the scales at 300 

unds with strong wings to carry it 
through the air! Surely such a fellow 
would be big enough to carry a few 

ers. 

eat “he Ostrich is not a Bird of 
fight. However, he is a rapid runner, 
often attaining a speed of more than 
96 miles per hour. This is fast travel- 
ing for a creature with only two feet. 
Even Job, himself, thought so, for he 
said, “What time she lifted up her 
wings on high, she scorneth the horse 
and rider!” * ; 

Like the Penguins living in the 
Antarctic region, who never use their 
wings for flight but as an aid in run- 
ning and swimming, the Ostrich finds 
its wings convenient accessories for 
turning curves at full speed. The 
wings also find a use in helping them 
start on a run, or when covering a 
very short distance. But when going 
at full speed, the Bird tucks its wings 
close to the body so there will be 
least resistance. 


As an example how habits of ani- 
mals eventually affect their physical 
mechanism, there has followed a grad- 
ual change in the form of the lower 
limb of the Ostrich. The old ancestors 
of this Bird had five toes, but in the 
perfection of the Bird’s running 
power, this number has been reduced 
to two. The third toe of the Ostrich 
is of great strength, and has undoubt- 
edly grown at the expense of the three 
toes now extinct. It is also drawing 
heavily on its brother toe, the fourth, 
which is fast dwindling, having just 
about become nailless. Like the faith- 
ful horse, when this fourth toe of the 
Ostrich will be lost, only one toe will 
remain on each foot. 


ONE of the rather strange habits of 
the Ostrich in its wild state, is its 
inclination to associate with larger ani- 
mals. In the South African country, 
it chooses for its companions such ani- 
mals as the Zebra, Hartebeest, and 
Wildebeest. Its near relative known 
as the Rhea, which lives in South 
America on the Pampas, associates 
with large herds of Deer. 

_The egg of the Ostrich has a de- 
licious flavor, and is large enough to 
make more than a meal for a large 
family of people. One egg is equiva- 
lent to two dozen hen’s eggs, and 
weighs from 3 to 4 pounds. It takes 
forty minutes to boil an Ostrich egg. 
The Ostrich certainly believes in polyg- 
amy for one male consorts with from 
two to six females. In the wild state 
he assists the female in scooping out 
the sand to make her nest, and when 
from fifteen to twenty-four eggs have 
been laid, the female begins to sit. 


¢ THESE days of airships, we can- 
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A male Ostrich eyeing the 
ground closely for a bit of food 


Being a native of Asia and Africa, 
and laying its eggs in the sand, often 
leads one to the erroneous conclusion 
that covering the eggs is unnecessary 
to their incubation. The female sits 
in the daytime, and the male sits on 
them during the night. The sun’s 
rays at noontime are hot enough to de- 
stroy the germ. An Ostrich egg re- 
quires from 42 to 45 days to hatch, 
and the young reach maturity in about 
four years. If the Ostrich is com- 
pelled to leave the nest, they take great 
pains to see that the eggs are covered 
with sand. It is claimed that if the 
Ostrich is forced to leave her nest 
while the sun is shining brightly that 
she places a pebble, or a small clod 
on the egg, which shades the germ in- 
side, thus preventing the destruction 
of it by the sun’s hot rays. The male 
Ostrich is a trustworthy guardian of 
the nest, for when attending to this 
duty he is extremely vicious, and a 
kick from him is almost equal to that 
from a horse. 

The Ostrich eats a variety of food, 
mostly vegetables, but sometimes it 
devours small insects, and even mam- 
mals. Small oranges and tangerines 
it swallows whole, and you may watch 
the knot in its throat travel down- 
wards as the orange goes forward! 





Bluebird and Red Squirrel 


OUR lane is pretty at all times. At 
its beginning, on each side are old 
Pine stump fences with Wild Cherry 
and Thorn Apple growing from among 
them. At the end of one strip of this 
stump fence stands an Elm tree. Just 
back of the Elm on a fence post is a 
Bird House. Bluebirds come here each 
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year to build their summer home. 
Every Spring we watch for them and 
they never fail us. These bright, 
happy fellows are to us a sure sign of 
warm weather. 


Farther on, pretty Oak and Hickory 
trees stand beside the lane, and at its 
end, for lanes all lead to somewhere, 
is our sugar bush. At one side in a 
field we had planted our flowers this 
year. There was about an acre of 
them; Gladioli, Dahlias, Calendulas, 
Marigolds and others. It was the 
most interesting spot on the farm. 

One day when going down the lane 
to work among our flowers, I heard a 
dreadful chattering and scolding as I 
neared the Elm. Looking up I saw 
a Red Squirrel jumping and dodging 
from one limb to another, while Father 
Bluebird made wild dashes at him. I 
must have reached the spot just as 
Mr. Frisky’s punishment began for he 
would start to come down, see me, 
and dash up again. All the time 
Father Bluebird was getting in his 
sharp licks. 


What happened I do not know, but 
knowing the habits of Mr. Frisky, I 
imagine he had been making too close 
an investigation of the nest of our 
feathered friend. Or Mr. Bluebird, 
also knowing the habits of Mr. Frisky, 
was driving him away before any 
harm was done to that nest and those 
four pale-blue eggs. 

I waited for a few minutes and 
thinking Mr. Frisky had received a 
lesson he would not soon forget, I 
went on to my work. Looking back 
I saw him leave the Elm, cross the 
lane and disappear, Mr. Bluebird, no 
doubt, thinking that all was safe for 
a time. 


NELLIE BARTHOLOMEW, ( Mich.) 














One of the four Bird Houses occupied by Pur- 
ple Martins in the Sam Carpenter Gardens 
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Proper Time to Plant Peonies 
BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


CANNOT refrain from taking is- 
I sue with J. L. R. of Kansas, who in 

the December FLOWER GROWER 
concludes an article as follows: 

“Another bogy claim that is being 
overworked is early planting. The Peony 
root is hardly ever mature with its crop 
of new eyes before the middle of Sep- 
tember and it is rare that good plants 
are sent out before October Ist.” 

Now I do not know whether J. L. R. 
raises one hundred Peonies, or one 
hundred thousand, but I cannot under- 
stand how anybody’s experience with 
Peonies would lead him to make such 
a statement. Moreover, if it were 
generally followed, I believe it would 
work great harm to dealers and to all 
who plant Peonies. Let me summarize 
my own beliefs, the result of sixteen 
years’ experience, and offer them for 
acceptance in place of the above. 

Peonies can be safely planted any 
time after August 15th and until the 
ground freezes, provided the weather 
is not excessively hot and dry, and pro- 
vided the roots are properly handled 
after digging. Personally, I should be 
delighted if I could finish all my plant- 
ing by September 15th, though ac- 
tually I plant as long as the weather 
allows. Early-spring planting of fall- 
dug roots may be done, provided they 
have been stored over Winter by some- 
one who knows how. Digging in the 
Spring is not recommended. 


The Peony root does not mature a 
crop of new eyes in the Fall. Like any 
other plant, what it matures is seed 
(provided it is not too near completely 
double to raise seed) and the new eyes 
which start from the fleshy crown, 
sometime in late Summer, mark the 
beginning of a new fiscal year, at just 
about the time the seed ripens in late 
August, depending on latitude, weather 
and soil conditions. At the time of 
seed-ripening the roots are as near 
completely dormant as they ever get, 
and may be dug, divided and re-set 
with less shock than at any other time. 
Some Northern growers do not like to 
start until September first. 


With the fall rains, and again de- 
pending on the season, the plant makes 
a start for the next season; white 
hairy rootlets are put out from the 
large brown roots in increasing num- 
bers as the Fall advances; the large 
brown roots themselves “quicken,” con- 
tain more water, and become quite 
brittle; the eyes increase in size and 
very decidedly in length, so that by 
the time the root is frozen solid, it is 
ready to start an immediate growth 
above ground when spring warmth 
releases it. I have seen this under- 
ground fall-growth start the latter 


part of August, and in other years 
have seen it delayed even until No- 
vember. If a Peony is dug after this 
start, the eyes may be larger, but it 
breaks more easily in handling, suffers 
more from exposure to the elements, 
must therefore be more carefully pro- 
tected, and because of injury to the 
white rootlets does not get so well es- 
tablished in its new location as the 
early-dug root, even if the latter is 
held and planted at the same time. 
Moreover, the early-planted root has 
more time to establish itself before 
Winter. The white rootlets should de- 
velop in the new location if possible, 
rather than in the old, and there is 
also less danger of heaving in Winter. 
It is the function of the white rootlets 
to absorb moisture and food from the 
soil, while the large brown roots act 


more in the nature of a gt 
Therefore a very-late-planted p 
may get little aid from the white 
lets if weather conditions are 
next Spring, and may be objj 
exist for the first season almost M 
on supplies stored in the main a 
‘to the detriment of this firgp y 
bloom and growth. ears 

In mid-August 1925, my men 
out 2200 seedlings from a two-y ut 
bed, and an unusually large Propo 
of the plants were yearlings, much ¢ 
the seed having been too ripe to ger 
minate until the second Spring. Thm. 
plants were about the size of a 
one eye to a plant, the eyes not Ney 
as plump as a match head. Each 
was given a half cup of water, 
these were set out, the weather ¢ 
so hot and dry I had to stop all] digging 
and planting for three weeks, 
feared for the little plants, byt the 
loss was practically nothing. 

In November of the same Fal] 
large divisions from old clumps we 
planted. Winter weather was 
trying, and our Spring was worse the 
driest on record. In these late play, 
ings I had the only real loss of Peonig 
I ever suffered, and it was because fy 
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Peony—Mrs. C. S. Minot 


Pink edge with white center, with 

gold gleaming at base of petals 

Seven-inch blooms on 40-inch stems 
(Photo in The Sam Carpenter Gardens) 
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rived of a chance to get 
ae before the disastrous 
estab along and punished them. 


Spring we little seedlings, planted in 
Ln August survived the same spring 
i e of the eye ona healthy root 
planting time is not the important 
a hog One year, in dividing a large 
Pot one variety, I had left twenty- 
or pieces of root with crown material 
= a eyes to be seen, what we call 
“plind” divisions. These were planted 
and twenty-three out of the twenty- 
fve not only grew, but gave good 
bloom the first year. This would not 
happen with every variety, but it is 
very common to have a blind division 
make a satisfactory plant. Last De- 
cember I received an order for an 
Oficinalis root, and I dug it through 
frozen ground. The eyes were two 
inches long, instead of a quarter or a 
third of that, had they been dug in 
September. You may be sure that root 
was packed with extra care, and with 
some misgivings, for it seemed cruel 
to disturb a plant so far advanced. 


Please do not consider this article 
an argument for early-planting to the 
complete exclusion of late fall-plant- 
ing. Plant before October 1st if you 
can, but if not, then plant any time 
before the ground freezes solid, with 
the assurance that with normal 
weather conditions the final results 
will be satisfactory. 


EpiTor’S NOTE :— 

Brother Auten covers practically all 
the important points to be considered 
in the digging and planting of Peonies, 
including time and weather conditions, 
which are the two most important fac- 
tors. Read what he has to say care- 
fully. 

My own experience with late fall- 
planting has been altogether satisfac- 
tory. Some of the best results I ever 
had were from Peonies planted in No- 
vember. These were covered with 
heavy bagging weighted at the cor- 
ners as a winter protection, and the 
plants were rather shallowly planted. 
So far as I remember, they wintered 
ed and there was little or no 
oss, 

That there may be seasons when 
late-planting is distinctly desirable, 
there is no doubt; but providing the 
plant, as a plant, has properly matured 
and has become dormant through 
natural causes, early-planting as 
pointed out by Mr. Auten is, also with- 
out doubt, correct practice under most 
conditions. However, it cannot be 
stated that mid-September or even a 
month later than this, is really late- 
planting, as compared with planting 


s in November or December, as some do. 


Altogether, it may be noted that 
the Peony is a rather hardy and adapt- 
able individual plant which will stand 
considerable abuse, and the discussion 
18 as to the practice for producing the 
best results, rather than the practice 
absolutely necessary for success. 
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Practical Points on Tree Peonies 


In the February number, G. H. 
Goring tells his experience with Tree 
Peonies and how he saw one in Vic- 
toria, B. C., with hundreds of blossoms 
on it, double, pink in color. 

We have never had so many, but the 
90 blooms on one we had were a won- 
derful sight. The pink one is un- 
doubtedly the old Paeonia Moutan. It 
is as hardy as a currant bush and prop- 
agates from side shoots the same as 
the currant. 

Unlike the new hybrids which are 
grafted onto the roots of the Chinensis 
varieties, Moutan or Mow Tan as the 
Chinese called it, was brought to Eng- 
land by trading vessels in 1794. The 
Moutan had been the pride and glory 
of the Chinese for 1400 years and it 
is said they had developed many va- 
rieties. 

I have had many other colors but 
they were shy bloomers and made little 
growth. We have many plants of the 
double pink and always cover with a 
barrel Dec. 1st, and remove it April 
1st, when we find the buds formed and 
blooms in two to three weeks. 

The blooms must not be cut if you 
want blooms the next year; for the 
woody stem has the two side branches 
ready to grow about six inches below 
the flower. If this is removed no new 
one forms. 

The barrel with which the plant is 
covered should have ventilation. We 
set it on three bricks and bore a hole 
in each side. Freezing does not kill 
the plant, but the hot sun shining on 
the frozen buds injures them. The 
barrel prevents this. 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD, (Ind.) 





Peonies Recommended 


I see that a party in Kentucky .wants 
a list of high-grade Peonies and I am 
pleased to offer the following as a sug- 
gestion: 


Le Cygne, Kelway Glorious, Therese, 
Solange, Philippe Rivoire, Primevére, 
Baroness Schroeder, Prince of Dark- 
ness, Rachel (Terry), Mme. Emile 
Galle, Couronne d@’Orr, Duchesse de 
Nemours, Edulis Superba, Festiva 
Maxima, La Tulipe, Mme. Calot, Mme. 
de Verneville, Chestine Gowdy, Mary 
Brand, H. F. Reddick, Benj. Franklin, 
Meissonier, Alexandre Dumas, Marie, 
Philomele. 

W. T. PANKEY, (IIll.) 





Peony Culture 
(From Northbrook Gardens Catalog) 


HE PEONY is a hardy plant—sure 
to grow when properly planted and is 
easily cared for. 


September planting gives best assur- 
ance of blooming and adds at least twenty 
per cent to the strength of the plants, 
owing to the formation of new rootlets 
before freezing down. 

Deep, rich, well-drained soil and abun- 
dant sunshine are effective aids to Peony 
culture. 
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Before planting, a large quantity of 
well-rotted manure (preferably pigeon, 
sheep or cow manure) should be worked 
in, and in the Fall apply a mulch with- 
out covering the tops of the crowns or 
touching the stems. 

For permanent planting, set the plants 
from three to four feet apart with only 
two inches of ground above the eyes. 

Water freely during the blooming sea- 
son and also toward the end of August to 
make large eyes for the following year. 

To obtain large flowers for exhibition 
purposes remove all lateral buds when as 
large as a pea, leaving only the terminal 
bud to develop. Remember that typical 
blooms are sometimes not produced for a 
year or two after planting. An incon- 
spicuous wire support is desirable during 
the blooming period to prevent heavy 
rains from beating down the flowers. 

Avoid injury to plants when picking 
the blooms by leaving at least one or two 
lateral leaves below the cutting, as the 
leaves are the lungs of the plant and 
very essential to its future health. 

To force blooms on an old plant that 
produces stalks instead of buds, in Sep- 
tember scratch back the soil and cut off 
half the eyes. 

In November remove the faded foliage 
so that it will not interfere with next 
year’s shoots. 


FIFTY PEONIES 8.9 AND OVER 


Of the varieties rated by the American 
Peony Society at 8.9 and up, we list fifty, 
beginning with the highest ballot. 

W, white; P, pink; R, red. 


oe Sa: Cee... ce ____Mid. W. 
ek aaa ___ mer. in FP. 
9.8 Kelway’s Glorious_______ Mid. W. 
i ss SSSR PRES .____Lat. W. 
9.6 Mrs. A. M. Brand_____ ___ Mid. W. 
9.4 Tourangelle _________ mee 
9.4 Mme. Jules Dessert_______ Mid. W. 
9.4 Tomathake —._.._._. __._._Jap. Pink 
9.3 Mrs. Edward Harding __Lat. W. 
9.3 President Wilson_____ ani se 
9.3 Festiva Maxima_____ ____Ear. W. 
9.3 Walter Faxon______~_ ___Mid. D. P. 
9.3: Frankie Curtis__________ Mid. W. 
9.3 Isani Gidui__________ ____Jap. W. 
9.2 M. Jules Elie _______ ae OA 
9.2 Philippe Rivoire_____ a 
9.2 E. B. Browning______ eee We 
a! 3. a ____Ear. D. P. 
Oe Senne sk eS Lat. L. P. 
9.2 Grace Loomis____________ Lat. W. 
9.2 Mrs. C. S. Minot____- ~~, Tae 
a . eee Jap. Red 
9.1 Loe A. De®... Ear. W. 
9.1 Martha Bulloch _____ ee DB; F. 
9.1 Frances Willard _____ ..__ at: We 
9.1 Sarah K. Thurlow________Lat. W. 
9.1 Souv. de Louis Bigot ____ Mid. L. P. 
9.1 Nancy Dolman_______ ____ Mid. L. P. 
9.1 Cornelia Shaylor_________Lat. L. P. 
9.1 Rose Shaylor____________Mid. W. 
9.1 Thos. C. Thurlow. ______ Mid. W. 
9.0 Baroness Schroeder______ Lat. W. 
9.0 Mary W. Shaylor________ Lat. L. P. 
eT Mid. L. P. 
9.0 Sarah Bernhardt_________ Mid. D. P. 
DO im Pee... = Lat. D. P. 
9.0 Longfellow _____________ Mid. R. 
9.0 Raoul Dessert___________ Mid. D. P. 
9.0 Phyllis Kelway _________ Lat. L. P. 
9.0 Mabel L. Franklin_______Mid. L. P. 
Jf — & Raeeeeeeee Mid. L. P. 
9.0 Toro-no-maki ___________ Jap. W. 
9.0 Some Ganoko ___________ Jap. Red 
8.9 Mme. Emile Lemoine_____ Mid. W. 
8.9 Marie Crousse___________ Mid. L. P. 
SD Pinas’ Jubilee... Ear. W. 
8.9 Georgiana Shaylor_______ Mid. L. P. 
8.9 Pride of Langport____.___ Sem. P. 
8.9 Pride of Essex.__________ Mid. L. P. 
er NO isk eetnctnlintincsc) Jap. Pink 
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Growing the Bearded Irises 


BY J. MARION SHULL 
(In Bulletin of The American Iris Society) 


of the beginner into the paths that 

lead to Iris enthusiasm it is fortunate 
that the subject we deal with is so un- 
usually tractable, so simple in its every 
essential requirement. Few of our culti- 
vated plants are capable of giving so 
much in return for so little of care and 
attention as are the Bearded Irises. 
Many of the newer ones and some of the 
older are perfect gems of the flower 
world, and yet they need neither deep 
digging nor extravagant fertilizing, 
neither petting nor winter protection, 
only a spot in the sun they may call their 
own, and at intervals of a few years a 
helpful thinning. What more could the 
garden lover ask? <Any soil that will 
grow corn and is reasonably well drained 
will answer, and whether it contains 
much or little lime is apparently of small 
moment, for they grow equally well in 
our coastal plain Maryland soils deficient 
in lime and in the richly lime-laden soils 
of Ohio. e 

The best possible soil conditions, how- 
ever, are such as will be found in a good 
garden where manuring and thorough 
cultivation have been maintained a suffi- 
cient number of years to produce a fairly 
rich soil practically free of serious weed 
pests. In weedy soils it is quite im- 
possible to keep the clumps clean after 
the first couple of years and it may be 
necessary to reset at more frequent in- 
tervals than would otherwise be required. 
With such soil no fertilizer need be 
added, and under no circumstances should 
fresh stable manure be used. 

How to plant depends somewhat on 
whether plants are obtained near at hand 
and are merely reset or have undergone 
shipping for some distance. The reset 
plant may have all its fine roots alive 
and uninjured, in which case it can be 
given its natural position which has been 
aptly described as sitting in the soil like 
a duck sits in the water, the roots spread- 
ing diagonally downward and the earth 
firmed over them providing all the 
anchorage they need. Safe shipping, on 
the other hand, requires drying off and 
many or possibly all the roots are sac- 
rificed, in which case new roots must be 
sent out from the rhizome. So, if plants 
are received by mail, they need be set a 
little deeper but onlv deep enough to sit 
steadily in place and ought not to be 
wholly covered with soil. 

The Bearded Irises have no truly dor- 
mant period except in Winter but with 
their fleshy rhizomes to tide them over 
the hard places of the season they may 
be planted at any time without jeopard- 
izing their lives, but the time of planting 
does affect them in their bloom. Flower 
buds are formed in late Summer or Fall 
and this fact determines the best time 
for planting or resetting. If planted in 


7. ATTEMPTING to direct the steps 


the Spring the flower buds will either 
blight or come relatively weak and 
stunted. If planted too late in the Sum- 
mer, but before flower buds have been 
formed, there may not be sufficient time 
to root in and prepare for a spring- 


blooming period. Thus it happens that 
the very best time for planting is right 
after the last blooms are gone, giving 
plenty of time to become thoroughly 
established and to lay down blossom buds 
for the coming Spring. Commercial 
growers find it more convenient to handle 
the plants a little later as they are then 
in better condition for shipping, so that 
most such planting is done in August 
and September, the effect on the succeed- 
ing bloom then depending largely on 
whether or not the remainder of the year 
is a good growing period. 

While the Bearded Irises are most ef- 
fective in considerable masses of a single 
kind, it is not necessary for the beginner 
whose funds may not be unlimited to buy 
plants enough to do this from the start. 
A more interesting plan is to secure 
single plants of some of the finer sorts 
and from these develop the clumps that 
your plans really call for later. It takes 
a little longer and calls for some think- 
ing ahead, but what would be the fun of 
gardening if it were not for planning 
ahead? 


It is not the intention here to suggest 
varieties, but most catalogs now carry 
the numerical rating given by the Ameri- 
can Iris Society, and while these figures 
may not be final, they are as yet the best 
guide available as regards quality. Re- 
ferring to personal tastes as to color, etc., 
it is then desirable to secure as many va- 
rieties rating at 80 or above as the 
pocketbook will hold out for. At first 
these may be planted merely in a garden 
row about a foot apart and left undis- 
turbed for two years. After blooming 
the second year they may be taken up 
and the rhizomes broken into as many 
natural joints as can be found with sepa- 
rate roots attached. The number will 
vary with the growth habits of the vari- 
ety and may be as few as four or as 
many as forty. In the meantime the 
color and height characteristics and time 
of bloom will have been learned and can 
be utilized in planning the grouping of 
the clumps for garden effect. Plants in 
such clumps should not be set closer than 
eight inches apart at the start, and if the 
soil is fairly free of grass or weeds they 
may continue undisturbed for from three 
to five years or longer, until the centers 
become too crowded to bloom well, in 
which case either the whole clump should 
be reset or the most crowded central 
portion may be removed, some fresh soil 
added, and enough new plants set in to 
restore good bloom. It is usually well to 
water newly set plants, not because they 
really need the water, for they may lie 
out in the sun like a Cactus for months 
and still refuse to die, but merely to 
settle the earth firmly about their roots 
and hold them well in place till new roots 
are formed. If clumps are growing on 
the lawn the grass should be kept away 
some six or eight inches all around them. 

If the element of surprise and uncer- 
tainty is desired in the Iris garden it 
may be ‘secured by permitting pods of 
seed to mature on some of the best vari- 








eties, always remembering, he 
seed production is an exhaustive . 
and that unless seed: are dest 
better to snap off while stil] youn! 
such pods as form, thus throwine 
plant’s energies into makj 
— "a the next your “wie 
seed will ripen in Juiy or t 
best allowed to dry and renugust aa 
October when it should be ri. Unt 
an inch deep in a seed bed out of abou 
Most of the seeds will germinate the 
lowing April and when a couple of j 
high should be carefully trang riche 
into rows wide enough apart to ela 
between and with the plants at 
eight inches apart in the row, 1, at 
growing conditions prevail most of 
will bloom the following year ang 
none of them may be as fine ag the 
ent from which the seed came it wm, 
safely be expected that many or al) 
them will be quite different. a 
There are few “don’ts” to be set 
in regard to the Bearded Irises, the moe 
important one being, don’t fail to 
vide satisfactory surface drainage, Stand. 
ing in watery hollows after rains and 
particularly in Wintertime, jis 
certain to prove disastrous. And don't 
use any soggy mulch, or stable 
about them at any time. If the goi] is too 
poor to grow the prize-winning bloon, 
you would like to produce, it is permis. 
sible to work into it some bone meal }. 
fore planting and to give a light anny 
dressing each Autumn afterward, but} 
is safest to use no other fertilizer of 
kind. Stable manure and mulch are jp. 
jurious for the same reason and in th 
same way that-it is harmful to let they 
stand with their feet in water; too mud 
moisture providing just the right em. 
ditions for the development of the by. 
terial rot of the rhizomes, the one 
serious disease to which they are gb 
ject, but which is seldom very destructiy 
if good drainage is secured. 


And now in closing, just one word gf 
warning: If you would avoid becoming 
an Iris enthusiast never let yourself . 
quire beyond the 
than that will lead on and on intoa 
veritable garden of enchantment. 





“Garden Irises” 


Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 1406, unde 
the above title, by B. Y. Morrison, was 
issued about a year ago, and isa 
pamphlet of 46 pages, and rather thor 
oughly illustrated. Anyone interested 
in the subject of Irises should secure 
one of these bulletins. It may be hal 
for 10c per copy by addressing the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govert- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
D. C. 





All readers of THE FLOWER GROWS, 
whether interested in growing flower 
for market, as commercial groweét, 
or growing for pleasure, or to make 
the world a better place in which 
live, should do what they can to make 
this magazine better known. My reat 
ers all admit the practical value of the 
magazine, and those who give atte 
tion to such matters understand it 
inspirational and ethical value as wel 
What better favor can you do you 
friend than to make him acquainiel 
with “the magazine with a mission 
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Helps in Growing the Gladiolus 


BY PAUL L. WARD, (Mich.) 


or is it millions—of folks plant 
a Glad, or maybe a few thousand 
and the grave questions come 
u of “How deep? How far apart? 
Yes even “Which side up? 

Well, this article is just to help a 
few maybe, no hard and fast rules, be- 
cause soils vary,—climates vary,— 
human nature varies. 


s it’s seventeen years since I 
ay tucked in a little package of 
900 bulblets and 3 bulbs from Henry 
Field Seed Co. and anxiously watched, 
tended, and harvested a successful 
crop. Many more crops have come and 
gone with greater or less success. 
Each year the acreage increases—I 
can now say “acreage” literally—and 
each year so many new and helpful 
things are learned. No one of us ever 
will know the all about growing 
Glads—or any other thing for that 
matter. 


I have come pretty strongly to the 
conclusion that no Glad bulb should 
be planted over three inches from top 
of bulb to surface of soil, and we get 
just as good results with only two 
inches of soil over the top of a No. 1 
bulb as we do with three or four; but 
our rule is four inches to bottom of 
trench for No. 1 and 2; 3 inches for 
No. 3 and 4; 2 inches for bulblets and 
sizes 5 and 6. No attention need be 
paid to “which side up” for Nos. 4, 5, 
and 6, though undoubtedly better look- 
ing bulbs would be produced (in 
shape) by planting the No. 4 right 
side up. But, you say, the wind will 
blow them over. Rarely, rarely, if you 
plant your bulbs not over 2 inches 
apart and have the rows 3 bulbs wide, 
and most important of all in this re- 
spect, use a commercial fertilizer 
strong in phosphate. Sheep manure is 
good, but, as I am told the entire ef- 
fect is gone in three weeks in warm 
weather, two late summer applications 
are necessary for complete results. 
You can use it safely right on the 
rows. 

For my own use I have found noth- 
ing to equal the 4-12-4 mixed fertilizer. 
For those who want to do the fertiliz- 
ing at planting time, just rake in an 
inch of dirt over the bulbs then 
sprinkle on enough to color the 
ground—a quart should cover 100 feet 
of row—then bring in the rest of the 
dirt and forget it; that is, the fer- 
tilizing. Our own way is to make an 
application like this right on the grow- 
ing Glads in early August, either dur- 
ing a light rain or at a time when the 
hose can be used liberally at once. 


Biers season some thousands— 


Three varieties come to mind just 
now as particularly needing a strong 
phosphate fertilizer—Wilbrinck, 
Gretchen Zang and Rubini. These 
kinds are all splendid when the stems 
can be made to properly support the 
bloom. 

The nearer the surface the more 
bulblets and the flatter the bulbs; but 
a flat bulb does not necessarily mean 
lack of vigor. Just as you know in- 
stinctively the general health of an in- 
dividual at a glance, whether he be 
fat, lean or medium ;—just so you will 
learn to know at.a glance the general 
vigor of a bulb regardless of shape. 

But to get back to depth: When you 
come nearer the surface than two 
inches, in the greater part of the 
country, the day heat of the sun will 
burn the top of the new bulb and do 
almost irreparable injury. So be sure 
you have the two inches of soil over 
your bulbs and that you have also con- 
sidered the natural wash of the soil as 
to whether it is going to be off or on 
your rows during rainfalls. 


N° ONE, I believe, can convince me 
there is any other proper way to 
handle bulbs when harvested than to 
cut the top off flush with the bulb as 
soon as it is out of the ground. And 
I also believe in slow drying and cur- 
ing rather than letting the hot sun do 
the job as fast as possible. 


Every grower frequently finds him- 
self confronted with the problem of 
digging a lot of bulblet stock on which 
the tops have died off or frozen off, 
more or less completely. If your stock 
has been planted evenly in a perfectly 
flat-bottom trench, you can take the 
tops off with the spade, cutting length- 
wise of the trench, and just above the 
tops of the new baby bulbs. Then 
you can go back and run the spade 
under the row, taking out the entire 
crop by the shallow spadeful. If the 
soil is wet, take in dirt and all; it will 
not be excessive, and in a few days the 
dirt will sift through the screens. But 
if you planted in a trench with the 
bottom rough you can not use this 
time-saving way of digging the bulblet 
stock as they would be at varying 
depths and a large number be cut in 
two in spite of every care. 


Now as to trays: Make a size that 
is convenient for your strength of 
back and length of arm. Mr. Cooper 
finds 3 ft. by 1% ft. just right for 
him. I find 2 feet by 20 inches the 
most convenient for me. A big, tall, 
fellow that grows Glads here makes 
"em 3 feet by 2 feet. In any case I 
think the side depth of 4 inches is just 
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right and if you do not make the ends 
six inches high you will be compelled 
to put little blocks at the corners to 
allow for air currents. The 8-to-the- 
inch mesh-cloth wire is just right, as 
any bulblets going through that are 
too small to count anyway. I find that 
bulbs with roots on will dry without 
turning, if not over three inches deep 
in the trays but bulbs to be stored that 
depth must be bone dry after the roots 
are off. 

Here’s another idea: A grower here 
with a large acreage said this Fall: 
“No more trays for me.” He pur- 
chased 400 bushel baskets, which are 
flat on the bottom and have a flat 
slatted cover. He dumps his bulbs to 
dry in these and turns them over once 
a week, with apparently perfect re- 
sults. He harvested seven acres this 
Fall under conditions when no bulbs 
could be dried outside at all. He 
further says that next year he will 
make a cylinder of roofing paper 
punched frequently with half inch 
holes, the cylinder having a diameter 
of about 6 inches and set this up in 
the center of the basket so that he will 
not have to turn the bulbs from basket 
to basket. He has used trays also for 
three years and ought to know about 
the comparative merits. 


Now just a point or two regarding 
storage: Bulbs will freeze, never for- 
get it. I have just learned of a heavy 
loss here through carelessness and as- 
suming that they would be all right 
in a building where a fire was built 
just once a day. Also if your bulbs 
are stored a little moist and in a tem- 
perature only a little over freezing 
watch out for premature root-growth. 
The variety Panama is particularly 
bad about this. If your bulbs are dry 
and your storage temperatures run 
well over 40, watch out for premature 
top growth. Dry bulbs,—temperature 
near 35,—shallow storage,—all spell 
safety. 

Safety first: Treat all stock with 
formalin 1 quart to forty gallons of 
water. Soak stock two hours. 





Planting Gladiolus Bulbs 


I WILL give our method of fitting soil 

and planting Gladiolus bulbs. Plow 
about six inches deep and fit soil thor- 
oughly with disc and springtooth har- 
row, and roll. Then with the hand 
marker, mark three rows at a time, 
31% feet apart, using stakes to get 
rows straight. Then use two horses 
with a big plow letting landside run 
in mark of marker. Plow furrows 
from four to six inches deep. Then 
with hoe fill in one or two inches, for 
large bulbs, and three inches deep for 
medium-sized bulbs and for bulblets 
fill four inches, planting two inches 
deep. Pressing large and medium- 


sized bulbs down in loose soil prevents 
them from being moved when covering. 

Start planting bulbs on straight . 
side of furrow and plant double row, 
on an average of seven bulbs to one 
foot of length of row, spacing the 
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bulbs between the rows about five 
inches apart from center to center; or, 
if planting mixed sizes, plant large 
bulbs on straight side of furrow and 
pull down some loose earth from fur- 
row thrown up so medium-sized bulbs 
won’t be planted too deeply. When 
covering I fill furrow within two 
inches from the top for large or me- 
dium-sized bulbs and walk on the row 
after pulling in soil to hold the mois- 
ture. Then fill balance and leave the 
soil loose. 

If using fertilizer, cover bulbs two 
or three inches with soil first, then 
place on fertilizer. We have used 
some sulphate ammonia, pulverized 
sheep manure, and acid phosphate, and 
have seen but little benefit. Our soil 
is mostly sandy loam, in fair condition. 

In planting bulblets we drill them in 
thick, four or five inches wide, start- 
ing on straight side of furrow. I use 
cedar stakes about 20 inches long for 
labels, smoothing off one side of stake 
at one end five or six inches to write 
on. Cedar stakes last several years. 
Write name of bulb with common lead 
pencil. 

Soon after planting I take garden 
rake and go over the rows and kill 
weeds that are starting and to break 
up any crust on soil. This can be kept 
up until plants are two or three inches 
high by being careful. It saves lots 
of labor. Can go over the rows nearly 
as fast as one can walk. Our plan 
would not be practical for small lots of 


bulbs. 
O. F. MARVIN, ( Mich.) 





Hummirg Birds and Gladioli 


I want to relate my experiences with 
Humming Birds in the garden during 
the past Summer. 

My Gladiolus garden is near the 
house and early in the Summer I dis- 
covered the Humming Birds coming 
to the porch boxes. They would come 
up into the flowers while we were 
sitting on the porch. I could not see 
that they did any harm only on Be- 
gonias, when occasionally they knocked 
a bloom off. One thing that particu- 
larly interested me is that I have never 
seen one alight on a flower. They will 
fly up to a flower, stop still, with their 
wings in motion, and put their bill 
down into the flower. Then they dash 
away to the next. 

When the Glads began to open up 
my pair of Humming Birds were most 
frequent visitors to them. We saw 
them regularly every day that was 
bright and sunny and they canvassed 
nearly every spike before leaving. 

When that beautiful variety Mary 
Stearns Burke came into bloom, I no- 
ticed that even before noon, circular 
pieces were taken out of the petals and 
before night some of them would be 
fairly riddled. For a long time I 
could not make out what was causing 

-this on that particular variety as none 
of the others were troubled except an 
occasional yellow. I finally found out 
that it was Mr. and Mrs. Humming 
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Bird who were doing all the mischief, 
but how they were able to do such a 
neat job I cannot tell, and why they 
picked that particular variety is an- 
other mystery. 

Taking it altogether I think the ex- 
perience was worth more than the loss, 
even if I did not have any good spikes 
of Mary Stearns Burke. 

If any other Gladiolus grower has 
had the same experience, I hope they 
will report and especially if they can 
suggest why one particular variety 
should be selected. 


ALFRED L. MosEs, (N.Y.) 








Notes on Gladiolus Growing 


I have found L’Immaculee one of 
the best-liked white ones. Not large, 
but of fine form and color. It is also 
a very reliable grower with me. 


Orange Glory blooms well from bulb- 
lets, for me, if they are “popped” 
either by rolling, or between the fin- 
gers. It never has been a shy bloomer. 
Last year I had to plant a lot of kinds 
of Gladioli in a sticky, yellow loam. 
The white ones fared badly; the corms 
were all spotted with dark spots like 
hard rot. Prims stand it better than 
any other kind. 


When I have particularly large bulbs 
of any variety, I cut them into pieces. 
I must be a most fortunate gardener, 
for I get bloom and reasonable amount 
of increase from cut pieces. 

From bulblets, planted so they have 
room to develop, I get plenty of bloom. 
I have Glads from the time they begin 
blooming until frost. From a bulblet 
of Tycko Zang not as large as a com- 
mon garden Pea, planted in April, I 
had, before frost, a stalk three feet 
tall; and on looking up the note made, 
I find that it bore ten flowers, the first 
of which opened 514” by 414”. I have 
had other kinds bloom as well, accord- 
ing to the variety they were. 

Speaking of Gladioli seeding: Rose 
Glory seeds profusely, and nearly all 
kinds I have would set seed if per- 
mitted. 


Speaking of storing: I have no 
trays and all Glads are hung in sacks 
from beams in cellar. I never have 
mildewed ones, neither do they sprout. 
The cellar is very cool but frostproof. 


M. E. MAIN, (R. I.) 





Gladiolus Growing Experience 


i; THE February FLOWER GROWER, 
J. V. Bullard of Mass., gives some 
of Diener’s methods of planting and 
harvesting Glads. 

If we planted our bulbs only one to 
three inches deep, they would all fall 
over unless we tied them to stakes. 
We plant our large bulbs four to six 
inches deep in our sandy-loam soil. 

We have been growing Glads for 
16 years. One Fall, during our first 
few years’ experience we dug the 
bulbs, placed them in the seedhouse or 
granary, and spread out on the floor 


re 


ual 





thinly, as we did not have time 
them for ten days. At the end of 
time the most of them had sh 
of their original size and the 
soft and springy, although they 
well the next year. Now we » 
cut the tops off as fast as dug 
weather looks like rain the nex 
Then we put them in bushe] baa 
or hay-caps and keep them 
tightly in packages to keep them 
shrinking, if we cannot top them rig 
away. 

Our bulbs do not dry out 
idly in the basement where we 
them on shelves in layers three op fy.§ 
inches deep. We stir them every dy 
or so. 

Small lots are stored in boxes ayj 
stirred every day. 

It is unnecessary to state that we 
keep labels with them during 
move that is made. If we did not 
would soon have a lot of bulbs Withoy 
names. 
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O. F. MARVIN, (Mich) 





Comparative Vigor of Glads 


In response to an inquiry in i 
December FLOWER GROWER, the Gli 
below are listed with the most vigy. 
ous first, grading down to our weake 
growers, judged from the flow 
standpoint, as grown here in Noh. 
ern New York, in most years, Ty 
character of the season makes congij 
erable variation of course. 


Peace Muriel 

Mrs. Douglas H,. Franklin 
Giant Nymph Golden Girl 
Mrs. Walsh Splendora 
Schwaben D. Wheeler 
Butterboy Nova 

Purple Glory A. B. Kunderd 
Golden Measure Immensity 
Souvenir Orange Glory 
F. J. Symmes Mona Lisa 
Jacoba Van Beiren Niagara 
(K’s) M. Foch Carmen Sylva 
Mrs. Bothin D’s A. Beauty 
Crimson Glow M. S. Burke 


Dr. Bennett Orange Flame 
Jewell Matthew Crawford 
E. Tabor Dominion 

A. Tiplady White Giant 
Primunella Lily white 
Anna Eberius B. L. Smith 
Rev. Ewbank Else Rose 
Myra Robert Kunderd 
Le M. Foch White Plume 
Halley Louise 
Wilbrinck America 
Adora Paramount 
Sheila Golden Swallow 
Twilght Mrs. Watt 
Mrs. Peters C. M. Kelway 
Flora Panama 

M. Kunderd Mrs. Norton 
Youell’s Favorite Peach Rose 
Evelyn Kirtland Glendale 

E. J. Shaylor D. McKibben 
White Pigeon Sweet Lavender 
M. Fennell Herada 
Richard Diener Albania 


Gold 
White Wonder 
Giant Myrtle 


F. L. A., (N.Y) 


Prince of Wales 
Mrs. Pendleton 
Mr. Mark 








Wintering Glads in the Ground 


We have wintered a mixture of cong 
mercial Glads without mulching, Of 
planting them deeper than four incit 
for two seasons, by planting them 
a circular bed whose surface is ad 
six inches below the level of the sl 
rounding turf. The spot is, of cow 
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drained, the soil being a leachy, 
yelly-loam. They were given no 
ilizer, and planted about six inches 
pose No pulbs were lost from freez- 
ap or rotting. Nos. 1-2-3 were the 
nl used, and they were planted late 
& the Fall without curing. 
The flowers were a little later than 
from early-planted stock and some- 
what better the first Summer, being 
rather spindling this last season, 
though the bulbs were much larger 
and higher crowned than the ones 
lanted, as judged from a few dug up 
out of curiosity. 

The bed is surrounded by a growth 
of Goldenrod, as this plant’s stiff 
stems do not go down with the winter 
storms, insuring a deep blanket of 
snow which effectively prevents the 
ground freezing too hard in the bed, 
though it often freezes two feet deep 
in exposed situations. No bulblets 


em F. L. A., (N.Y.) 





Prolificacy of Gladiolus Bulbs 


CAN’T help but take part in the 
I argument about prolificacy of Gladi- 
olus bulbs. Speaking from a fancier’s 
standpoint and not going too strong 
on the commercial side, I much prefer 
the Gladiolus that produces fewer 
bulblets and these of a good size, some 
as large as a No. 6, as invariably these 
are better and prettier than one that 
produces a multitude. Some Prim- 
ulinus produce enormous quantities of 
pulblets and these in turn may bloom 
from bulblet the first year and these 
in turn produce large numbers; but 
invariably they are not up to the 
fancier’s eye when compared with 
some which produce say 15 or 20, like 
Purple Glory and Desdemone. 


Another item I had hoped someone 
would touch upon is the shape of Glad 
bulbs. Take a large flat bulb, usually 
an old one and compare the results 
with one which is 1/3 as large in 
diameter but twice as thick and see 
which you prefer. I have grown bulbs 
in several different kinds of soil, black 
loam, sandy loam, white clay and loam, 
and yellow clay, and find I could get 
no long bulbs from sandy loam, but 
to get results for following year had 
to grow on a clay mixture and the 
white clay and loam produced the best, 
some three times as long as they were 
wide and with very few exceptions all 
bulblets bloomed the second year when 
so grown. 


During the past season I grew over 
20,000 Gladioli with over 800 varieties, 
not including the Prims, and find that 
the soil that the bulblet was grown in 
the previous year has more to do with 
the magnificence of the bloom than 
does the variety. While on the sub- 
ject of soil may say that this also in- 
fluences the color to a more or less de- 
gree. To further prove this, I have 
experimented quite a good deal on ef- 
fect of chemicals in soil on color, but 
the most pronounced change that I 
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have noted is where I put soot in the 
rows between my dark varieties. It 
seems to intensify the color. In fact, 
the last season I so changed the color 
of Queen of the Night that it was 
nearer a Royal Purple than its proper 
color. Where soot was used it pro- 
duced on this variety the nearest real 
purple I have ever seen in a Gladiolus 
and I have many of this color as it is 
my favorite color. 


D. H. LAUGHLIN, (Penna.) 





Gladiolus—Brenchleyensis 


I bought, 30 or more years ago, 
some mixed Gladiolus, and this kind 
bred so much faster than the others 
that when I began to try improved va- 
rieties there were few but Brench- 
leyensis. It multiplies by increase of 
large bulbs, usually three or four to- 
gether, and rarely a bulblet. 


F. T. JENCKS, (R. I.) 
EDITOR’Ss NOTE:— 


Mr. Jenck’s experience in securing 
increase of Gladiolus Brenchleyensis 
by division of large bulbs is quite dif- 
ferent than my own. I have grown 
Brenchleyensis for about a dozen years 
and started originally with planting 
stock bulbs, never retaining many 
large ones; and I have found this va- 
riety prolific of bulblets, and increas- 
ing largely in this way. 

It may be that where some varieties 
get the reputation of making few bulb- 
lets and increasing by division, it is 
because some originators have been 
very keen not to put out any bulbs un- 
til they were large first size. In this 
way those who buy such a variety 
get little increase in the way of .bulb- 
lets, and often considerable by di- 
vision. 

Can any other growers tell us some 
further stories along this line? 





Changed Color in Glads 


I noticed your comment on the state- 
ment of change in Glad colors. My 
experience in Glads is limited, but one 
year ago I bought Carmen Sylva and 
had pure alabaster-white blooms with 
rose tracings in the throat. The same 
bulbs this year gave uniform buds of 
translucent rose, (as beautiful as they 
could be,) opening to a paler suffusion 
of the same hue over the whole flower, 
fading to a pink-white in the wither- 
ing bloom. All of them were the same, 
and not a white flower in the lot. 


I have no opinion one way or an- 
other, but simply state the facts. I 
wrote you once before about these, 
planted deep, in a fearfully hot situa- 
tion, and saved from burning by floods 
of water. If a man’s skin turns red 
under an Oklahoma sun, why not the 
lighter shades of flowers? I shall 
watch the action of these same bulbs 
next season in another situation and 


treatment. 
B., (Okla.) 
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Insect Enemies of 
the Flower Garden 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1495, recently 
issued by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture appears under the title 
given above and contains a mass of 
valuable information in small compass. 
It includes pictures and descriptions 
of Insects and their work, together 
with control methods, and will be of 
especial interest to amateur gardeners 
cultivating ornamental plants. Many 
of these Insects, however, are a seri- 
ous problem to commercial plant grow- 
ers, who will find much of value in the 
bulletin. This bulletin may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.; price 15 
cents. 


The Pitcher Plant 
(Sarracenia purpurea) 


ROBABLY one of the most fas- 
4 cinating experiments of the ama- 
teur botanist is to go to the woods 
and bogs and collect specimens to be 
transplanted to his own experimental 
gardens. 

The success with which this can be 
done depends on knowledge of the 
plant and the facilities one has for 
giving the plant as near as possible 
its native element. 








Pitcher Plant (Sarracenia purpurea) 


Many interesting plants are to be 
found that stand transplanting very 
well, and one of the most interesting 
to me is the Pitcher Plant, (Sar- 
racenia purpurea,) which is here il- 
lustrated from growing specimens. 

There are several different kinds of 
Pitcher Plants but this is the com- 
mon one found in our Northern States, 
all of which however are carnivorous; 
the leaves being so constructed that 
small insects wandering into the open 
leaf are entrapped, never being able to 
make their way out again, and are 
acted on by the juices of the plant 
until they are dissolved and absorbed. 

The Sarracenia was named after a 
well-known physician and naturalist 
of Quebec, Dr. Sarrasin, who was in- 
terested in the plant nearly two cen- 
turies ago, but it is also known by 
many common names as Indian Pitcher 
Plant, Side-Saddle Plant, Huntsman’s 
Cup, and many others. 


Dr. F. D. SNYDER, F. R. G. S. 
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Editorial Notes 


pe SEQUEN: inquiries are received, 
on the subject of club programs. 
The Utica Garden Club resumed its 
meeting on March 7th after the usual 
December-January recess. At the first 
session the Program Committee sub- 
mitted its report, which was talked 
over and the topics for each meeting 
assigned to members in accordance 
with their choice or experience with 
the subject of the required paper. 

A program for a new Garden Club 
is comparatively easy, but as the years 
go by, gardening has been looked at 
from every angle until there is very 
little “new” in the line of subjects. 
But if “there is nothing new under 
the sun,” why should we expect an 
entire year’s program of subjects 
never before heard of? 

In our case the newness was ob- 
tained by appointing the program com- 
mittee from among the last year’s re- 
cruits. This gave an opportunity to 
new members to select subjects for 
discussion among the things they most 
desired to know about. 

A round table which bids fair to be 
very interesting has been provided in 
the form of “Roll Call.” 

The Program follows: 


February 7. (After necessary business) 
Open Discussion; What Shall We Plant 
This Year? 
Roll Call; My Favorite Flower and 
why? 
February 21. 
Paper; Building and Planting a Hot- 
bed 


Paper; Planting Seeds in the House. 
Roll Call; A Failure I Made in Plant- 
ing Seed. Whv? 
March 7. 
Paper; Planning a Lily Pool for Spring 
Building and Planting. 
Open Discussion; What Can we Do to 
Beautify our City this Year? 
Roll Call; My Garden Resolutions for 
the Coming Year. 
March 21. 
Paver; How to Make a Perennial 
Border. 
Paper; The Tall Perennials. 
+ The Medium Growing Peren- 
nials. 
Paper; The Low Growing Perennials. 
Roll Call; Effective Combinations in 
the Perennial Border. 
April 7. 
Paper; Sweet Peas and How to Grow 
Them. 


Paper; Fertilization; Ashes, Lime, Ni- 
trate of Soda, Muriate of Potash and 
others. Their Use. 

Roll Call; Tip on One Fertilizer. 

April 18. 

Paper; How to Have a Better Vege- 
table Garden. 

Paper; Annuals for Every Garden. 

Roll Call; A Practical Garden Tip. 

May 8. 

Paper; The Compost Heap. 
= Making a Better Lawn. 

Roll Call; A Practical Lawn Tip. 

May 16. 

Paper; Asters and How to Grow Them. 
™ Wild Flowers and Ferns in the 
Garden. 

Roll Call; My Favorite Wild Flower in 
the Garden. 

June 6. 

Paper; Iris. 

“i Tulips. 

Open Discussion; What Kind of Bulbs 
to Order. 

Roll Call; My 
Bulb. 

June 20. 

Paper; How to Grow Beiter Peonies. 

” How to Grow Better Roses. 

Roll Call; A Tip on Growing Roses. 

July 5. (Tuesday) 

Paper; Garden Pests and How to Erad- 
icate Them. 

Paper; Gladiolus and How to Grow 


Them. 
Roll Call; How I Eradicated One Pest. 
July 18. 

Paper; Lilies and How to Grow Them. 
™ Summer-flowering Bulbs. 

Roll Call; Quotations from Garden 
Poems. 

August 1. 
Picnic Supper in “The South Woods.” 
August 15. 
Paper; Shrubs. 
4 Evergreens. 
Roll Call; Question Box. 
September 19. 

Paper; Winter Care of Bulbs. 
™ Forcing Bulbs for Early Bloom 
in the House. 

Roll Call; What I have Enjoyed most 
in My Garden this Year. 

October 8. 

Paper; Putting the Garden to Sleep. 
” Dahlias. | 

Roll Call; A Garden Reminder for 
Autumn. 

October 17. : 

Paper; Some Gardens That I have 
Visited. 

Paper; Garden Furnishings That Can 
be Made at Home in the Winter. 

November 5. 

Paper; Small Fruits and Berries for 
Small Gardens. 

Roll Call; Old-fashioned Testimony 
Meeting on Mistakes I Shall Not 
Make Another Year. 

Appoint Nominating Committee for 
Election of Officers. 

November 19. 


Favorite Flowering 


& 


Paper; How Can We K | 
With Us in Winter? > "™® Bini 
Open Discussion; Making Christ 


Wreaths. 
Roll Call; Christmas Gifts That Wi 


Please the Gardeners, 
Election of Officers. 
When they have them, Members pd 

requested to bring flowers to the Meet. 
ings for examination and discugg; 
Exchange of plants and seeds can be 
arranged through the secretary, 


For some time we have been try; 
to learn whether certain big, black 
Beetles found in abundance in the gar. 
den were friends or foes, Many a 
time have we hesitated between ought 
I or ought I not to kill it? Jy the 
end, ignorance has usually won, as it 
does in so many instances, and the 
Beetle disposed of on the assumption 
that every Beetle is a bad Beetle;— 
as false as the old time saying, “Every 
Indian is a bad Indian.” 

Every inquiry sent out in search 
of a book on useful insects wag ap. 
swered by those who ought to know, 
“No such book has yet been published, 
The only available information jig jy 
scattered magazine articles.” 

Light has lately been thrown on the 
matter. 

The Science Department of the New 
Century Club is devoting the year 
1926-1927 to the study of insects and 
“Ground Beetles” fell to our lot for 
paper. Ground Beetles! Why those 
big black fellows in the garden must 
belong in that family. They are al 
ways on the ground burrowing into 
the soil or hiding under stones, boards 
and similar places. Having no wings 
they are obliged to remain on the 
ground and not fly around as one 
usually thinks of Beetles doing. {0 
far, so good; but what about Ground 
Beetles; are they good or bad for the 
garden? Here information was avail- 
able. “Ground Beetles are nearly all 
predacious.” Predacious,—living by 
preying on other insects. Friends eat- 
ing up the bad “bugs” in the garden 
and repaid by being killed. Ignorance 
is indeed an inexcusable sin. 

The next thing to do is to make the 
acquaintance of the larva form which 
also is predacious. We “suspicion” 
that: certain shiny brown “worms” 
often dug up in the garden and 
promptly killed, may be the larva of 
this special Ground Beetle. 





Useful Hints for April 


PRIL in this section is an Indoor 
Gardening month only; but 4s the 


' month progresses, considerable outside 
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work can be done, if the season is at 


il a normal one. 

By the middle of the month the 

und should be pretty well dried off, 

that clearing up can be started and 
ve ehape completed. Actual uncovering 
Pat be done gradually, leaving tender 
things well protected until Spring 
shows that it has come to stay and not 
skip off South every little while. Some- 
times April is a dry warm month, 
which may be delightful in some ways, 
put not particularly so to gardeners, 
as after the sleeping garden has been 
roused by April’s warm embrace ; May, 
and even June, seem to think it is up 
to them to even up the supply of tem- 
perature by having decidedly cold 


spells. 
Beggars must not be choosers, and 


it is certain that gardeners cannot be; 
but if they could be, they would vote 
unanimously for Spring to dispose of 
its supply of low temperatures first. 


Quite a good deal of spraying can 
be done to advantage during April. 
Perhaps “ramblers” have in former 
years been bothered with mildew. 
Most authorities say, “Spray with sul- 
phur even before the foliage appears.” 
Also begin spraying to prevent aphis. 
How about spraying the soil very 
early, before plants appear? Many in- 
sects and disease germs hibernate in 
the ground or on leaves, dead grass 
and similar places, so it seems reason- 
able that spraying liberally, very 
early, might help a lot. 


If Shrubs are to be moved, the work 
should all be accomplished as early in 
April as possible. Very few begin to 
leaf out before the middle of the 
month, but they ought not to be dis- 
turbed after that, if it can possibly be 
avoided. When necessity obliges late 
moving, an abundant supply of water 
must be frequently applied to the 
roots. 

A good many gardeners have discov- 
ered that nearly everything can be 
moved short distances, at any time, 
provided the mover is willing to give 
enough care to the disturbed plant; 
water being the greatest need of all. 


Are you going to have that “most 
delightful spot in the garden,”—a 
pool,—this season? If so, now is the 
accepted time to plan it out and do 


- the digging. This latest garden de- 


velopment, no longer confined to large 
estates or at least really roomy gar- 
dens, is appearing in ever-increasing 
numbers and gloated over by its pos- 
sessor. No one who has one seems 
willing to go back to the old-time 
poolless small garden. Time only can 
tell whether it has come to stay. 

A few hints in regard to a pool: 
Do not crowd it. Water Lilies are 
rapid growers and need plenty of 
room. They will not do well or look 
well if forced to exist in too cramped 
quarters. 

If the pool is large enough, get Wild 

lants from pools in the country; 
Cat-tails, Pickerel Weed and Arrow 


fae Frower Grower 


Heads are easy growers and most at- 
tractive in the garden pool. Both 
Plants and Fish should be of kinds 
naturally found in rather still water. 
Minnows and other native brook Fish 
will not survive long in the stagnant 
water. Fish or Frogs must be in the 
pool, however, to prevent mosquitoes 
from becoming a pest. There are 
enough mosquitoes without supplying 
them with a convenient breeding place. 
The natural supply will not be in- 
creased if plenty of Fish are in the 
pool to dispose of eggs and larvae 
commonly known as “wigglers.” Gold- 
fish do well in pools, often increase, 
(the young are black) and supply 
flashing bits of color as they dart 
about among the plants. 

Goldfish cannot be shipped in warm 
weather so a supply should be obtained 
very soon. 





The Kinnikinnic 


NE of the delights of mountain 

climbing in Early Summer or 
Autumn is the finding of the Kinni- 
kinnic with its delicate drooping blos- 
soms, or its bright red berries. 








The Kinnikinnic, or Bear Berry in Blossom 


The Kinnikinnic is a plant of the 
Heath family, which grows in sandy 
woods and on stony mountain sides, 
across the continent from Labrador 
and Alaska down to New Jersey, Ore- 
gon, and Colorado. Its many trailing 
branches often form a thick mat, or 
carpet, over wide areas, making the 
finest of beds to stretch out upon for 
a night or for a few minutes’ rest. 

The plant is an evergreen, with 
thick glossy leaves, much the size and 
shape of those of our Christmas 
Mistletoe, only far deeper in color. 
Early in the season each small branch 
is tipped with a tiny cluster of deli- 
cate, drop-like blossoms, white with 
pink edges, whose places are taken 
later on by shiny round berries that 
ripen to a rich scarlet hue and hang 
on, if undisturbed, all through the 
Winter. 


Few of these berries, however, are 
allowed to remain long undisturbed, 
for they are beloved by Birds and 
many animals as a winter food. So 
fond are even the Bears of them, that 
in many localities the plant is com- 
monly known as the Bear Berry. 


ESTHER ELLIS REEKS, (Colo.) 
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“Qur Magazine’”’ 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“I have enjoyed reading THE FLOWER GROWER 
very much. It is concise and practical, making 
short cuts to what one wishes to find out, and it 
is well edited.” (New Brunswick, N. J.) 


“I have had all, or practically all, of the maga- 
zines devoted to gardening, and of them all, 
yours hits the bull’s-eye with me. The particular 
feature that endears your magazine to me is its 
‘democracy.’ It is purely a magazine for the 
garden lover from cover to cover. I have no 
criticisms to make, and only a hope to express, 
that you will never alter your policy of keeping 
your magazine continually as you do now.” 

(Roselle Park, N. J.) 


“TI have been going to write you many times 
during the past year to tell you how much I 
enjoyed your most delightful FLowerR GROWER. 
My husband has been in the florist business for 
some forty-five years and yours is the only one 
of the many papers he takes that I have ever 
cared to read.” (Cedarhurst, L. I., N.Y.) 


“I take this occasion to state that I subscribe 
to and read eight publications on flowers, the 
home, gardening, horticulture and agriculture, 
two of them English, and outside of the illustra- 
tions in some of the best there is nothing in them 
that can ‘touch’ your magazine, which seems to 
improve with every issue.” 

(Lansdowne, Pa.) 


“I have taken THE FLOWER GROWER since its 
inception and agree with you that it is the best 
value for the money in the magazine line. May 
you live long to guide its destinies, and prosper.” 

(Philadelphia, Pa.) 


“I find your magazine full of fine items, espe- 
cially of value to amateur gardeners. I surely 
do look forward to reading it every month.” 

(Schenectady, N.Y.) 


“I consider THe FLOwerR GROWER of more real 
practical value to the amateur gardener than any 
other magazine published.” (Wisner, N.Y.) 


“I enjoy every copy of THE FLOWER GROWER,— 
so ideally practical.” (Elmhurst, N.Y.) 


“I have a lot of books about flowers and gar- 
dens but your FLOWER GROWER beats them all.” 
(South Ozone Park, L.I., N.Y.) 


“T like your paper and consider the subscription 
price very reasonable. The advertisements in it 
alone are worth more to me than the price you 
ask for the magazine.” (Southwood, N.Y.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is the only paper or 
magazine, out of more than one hundred, we 
miss when it fails to come. I enjoy it and look 
forward to its coming with a great deal of 
pleasure.”’ (New York, N.Y.) 


“The receipt of THE FLower GROWER is a joy 
I look forward to each month. It is one of my 
best friends.” (Niagara, N.Y.) 


“I have only just come across your magazine 
at our library and find it very instructive. I 
am starting to raise perennial plants commer- 
cially and find lots of help in THe FLOWER 
GROWER.” (Freeport, Il.) 


“Enclosed find check for subscription to THE 
FLowerR GROWER. One article in the sample copy 
you forwarded to me was worth more than a 
whole year’s subscription.” (Potomac, Il.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is decidedly the most 
interesting and helpful among the list of many 
publications I receive and I commend it highly 
to my flower growing friends.”” (Delavan, Ill.) 


“You have made THE FLOWER GROWER the most 
useful garden paper we have.” 
(St. Paul. Minn.) 


“The one thing needful to any florist is THE 
FLOweR GROWER. I find the best companionship 
within its pages of any floral magazine I ever 
read, and I cannot get along without it.” 

(Minneapolis, Minn.) 


“I enclose check for five years’ renewal. It 
is a real pleasure to do this I assure you. I 
wouldn’t be without THe FLOWER GROWER, and 
have a lot of friends who feel the same. It is 
more than a magazine,—it is an institution.” 

(Waterbury, Conn.) 


“I have a large garden and I appreciate the 
help I receive from THE FLOWER GrRowER. And 
I enjoy reading every inch of it. I take four 
(4) garden magazines, but like yours best.” 

(Rutherford, N. J.) 

“IT ‘take six floral papers and THE FLOWER 

Grower is decidedly the best of them all.” 
(Liberty, Ind.) 
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Queries 


Sun and Moon Halos 


To THE EbpiTor :— 


I have always claimed that I could tell by the 
ring around the Sun or the Moon whether or not 
it was going to rain or snow but for several 
months I have not seen a single such ring and 
I wonder if Mr. Hazen will tell us the reason for 
such a scarcity of these rings? Also if there is 
not some truth in them as telling the weather? 


S. ¥. B., (Vt.) 


Answer :—October, November and De- 
cember were unusually cloudy, with less 
Sun visible than usual in this section, 
and this fact alone would result in the 
inability to see such halos. The ring 
around the Sun or Moon, or as they 
are commonly called halos, are always 
formed in the clouds, Cirrus and Cirro 
Stratus, and which are usually five miles 
or so up in the air. Now if a large num- 
ber of days are cloudy or rainy, or if 
snow is falling, the lower clouds are go- 
ing to shut out our view of the upper 
clouds and in which the halos always 
form. 

The halos may be said truthfully to be 
a sign, at least of increasing moisture in 
the air, and that condensation is taking 
place at the height where they form. 
Forming as they do in that thin cirrus 
sheet which is driven ahead of an ad- 
vancing storm by the high westerly winds 
at the elevation of this type of clouds, 
it is often true that they thus become 
fairly good indicators of condensation or 
rain at the surface of the earth. Nu- 
merous proverbs and sayings have been 
handed down by various peoples bearing 
on this fact. There is a proverb which 
says “The Moon with a circle brings 
water in her beak.” The Zuni Indians 
say, “When the Sun is in his house it 
will rain soon,” or the bigger the ring 
the nearer the wet. 





JOHN S. HAZEN 





Is Manure Necessary 
for the Garden? 
To THE EpITror :— 


Do you think manure is necessary food for a 
successful garden? 

For four years I have used wood ashes, lime, 
sifted coal ashes, bone meal and sheep manure; 
feeding the plants about every two weeks. The 
blooms have been lovely; the Roses have done 
beautifully ; and still I have often wondered if in 
the Fall I should cover the beds with horse and 
cow manure, and whether I would have a better 
growth and better bloom. 

I have always put bone meal over everything 
in the Fall because it takes time for bone meal 


to do its best work. 
MINNIE W. Ames, (N.Y.) 


Answer:—It may be stated at least 
tentatively that manure is not absolutely 
necessary for a successful garden; but 
this statement can be qualified by ex- 
plaining that few soils can be kept in 
continuous good tilth and fertility with- 
out stable manure or some form of 
humus. 

In this connection I will relate a brief 
conversation which I had some years ago 
with a very old lady who had a garden 
very near to the present FLOWER GROWER 
office. Passing by one day I stopped and 
engaged in a conversation about her gar- 
den. She went in strongly for vegetables 
but had some few flowers too. I re- 
marked that I supposed she used manure 
pretty freely to get such good results. 
“Indeed,” she said, very promptly, “not 
a bit of it for twenty-five years.” 


Now this particular garden was pretty 
lean sand naturally, and although I sup- 
pose it must have been manured in its 
early history, what the old lady said was 
doubtless the truth; and how she kept up 
her garden under the conditions can only 
be explained by the fact that weeds grew 
rather plentifully as an aftercrop, and 
it is my impression that the humus and 
fertility provided by the weed crop was 
about the only means by which her gar- 
den was maintained. So you see this in- 
stance will illustrate how the careless 
gardener perhaps might have better suc- 
cess, under certain conditions, than the 
more particular one who kept all weeds 
hoed out. But I cannot accuse this old 
lady of being either careless or shiftless. 
Because of her great age, I have seen her 
go out in the garden with a chair and 
hoe while sitting in the chair. Surely 
that was ambition personified, as she was 
so old and feeble that she was not able to 
stand while hoeing, but she could use her 
arms and she did use them as long as 
she was able. 


In any discussion of fertility in the 
garden it must be remembered that only 
the chemical elements are furnished by 
wood ashes, lime, bone meal and sheep 
manure, and that the humus content of 
the soil must also be maintained for best 
results. Sheep manure, of course, fur- 
nishes a certain amount of humus, but 
at rather high cost, and is chiefly valu- 
able for its chemical elements. 

In nearly all instructions for fertiliz- 
ing, well-rotted manure is recommended. 
Manure which is well-rotted is better 
than fresh manure because of the fact 
that most foul weeds have either ger- 
minated or lost their vitality, and be- 
cause of the further fact that the well- 
rotted manure is more easily incorporated 
into the soil because of its mechanical 
state. Also the fertilizing elements in 
well-rotted manure are more quickly 
available, as those in fresh manure are 
not available until the manure rots. 

Generally speaking, fresh stable ma- 
nure should be composted with other ma- 
terials, soil or sods, and forked over to 
prevent burning, so that it will rot down 
and become available in best form for 
garden use. 

But, coming back to the original ques- 
tion, it must be admitted that under some 
conditions fertility can be, and actually 
has been maintained in gardens for a 
long period of years without application 
of any manure whatever. 


MADISON COOPER 





Dahlias Under the Weather 


To THE EbIToR :— 

Last year (1925) I had an excellent patch of 
Dahlias. This year (1926) Dahlias of the same 
kind were planted on equally good soil, but did 
not do well. The plants appear to be stunted and 
they do not branch out. The leaves are dry at the 
bottoms. Is this due to blight? 

Z. T., (Mich.) 

Answer:—Many similar complaints 
have been heard. The trouble probably 
is due to climatic conditions more than 
anything else. If you prepared the soil 
well, there would seem to be no reason 
why the plants should not have done 
well. . 

Shortage of moisture is often a con- 











tributory cause to stunted gr 
plants are much benefited bee ese The 
of liquid manure as they reach the 
ering stage, while light top-dregg; 
nitrate of soda act as a good stimy] Mes 


C. W., (In Rural New-Y orker) 





Right to Buy, Propagate, ang Sel 
To THE EDITOR :— 

Is it legal and permissible by law for a 
to’ purchase nursery plants, bulbs and other 
from nursery houses, to be grown and then 
again to the public, without being Prosecuted 
fined for illegal trading? P.N.I, (Ind) 

Answer :—So far as I know, there ; 
no law against anyone growing and ul. 
ing nursery stock, bulbs, ete.; ang 
gardless of where stock is purchased 
sold; but there is some necessity for in 
spection of stock before shipping out ¢ 
the state where grown. 

Such inspection may be ascertained } 
applying to the State Department of 
Agriculture. 

If any of my friends who are ip the 
business of growing and selling nurse 
stock have any further suggestions jy 
answer to the question, will be glad 
hear from them. 

MADISON Coops 





Avoiding Garden Troubles 
by Anticipation 
To THE EDITOR :— 

My garden plots have been cultivated for pro. 
ably twenty years. The soil is light sandy loan 
and I use fertilizer from a stable with one hong 
supplemented by commercial fertilizers, and eta. 
sionally swamp muck sprinkled with wood ashe 
in the Fall, and left to weather through the Wiy. 
ter. This is plowed under in the Spring. I alway 
have some wood ashes to apply. 

I have not been able for some time to raig 
Radishes or Turnips because of worms in th 
roots. I have been told to apply a weak solution 
of corrosive sublimate around the roots after th 
plants are two inches high, to prevent the worms, 

This last year I was troubled worse than ever 
before with aphis on Melons and Cucumber, 
Nasturtiums and Dahlias. The stems of thee 
were absolutely black with the worms. Of cours, 
I have had to contend with all the other common 
garden pests; cutworms, cucumber beetles, mols 
and cabbage worms; but the aphis was the worst 
in 1926. 

I know that nicotine spray is the standard ap- 
plication after the plants are up, but if the pests 
can be. prevented before the plants are up, | 
should be glad to know how to do it. 


SaRAH E. Pratt, (Mass.) 


Answer :—It is often possible to avoid 
trouble by anticipating it, but one should 
not imagine trouble where none exists, 
nor should one worry over troubles to 
far in advance. However, Miss Pratt has 
given us some practical problems for 
thought and suggestion, and I hope some 
of my practical garden friends will @ 
justice to the facts as she presents them 

My own method has been to ignor 
pests and vermin to a very large extent. 
True, I have some damage, but not much, 
The damage certainly would not amount 
to anything like what the cost would beot 
using preventatives as many recommené, 
But I do not advocate extreme optimism 
where destructive pests are present, and 
I always believe in admitting the exist 
ence of facts when they are proven. | 

In the case of Miss Pratt’s garden, it 
would seem that thorough cultivation 
from the very beginning of the seasm 
to the very end would ke one very lt 
portant method of avoiding the troubles 
mentioned; and keeping the garden & 
tremely clean of waste materials, w 
etc., not only through the growing pt 
riod, but especially in the Fall of th 
year, might have an important influenc, 
However, in a small garden there may 
be sod areas, or other gardens nearby, 
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Gladiolus from Bulblets 


To THE EDITOR :— ¥ 

e 558 of the December issue, you say, 
On ss grow the Gladiolus to its greatest 
—_— n must either grow their own bulbs from 
perfec os buy new bulbs each year.” You do 
bulblets tion the multiplication of Gladiolus by 
not__men When a variety like Alice Tiplady pro- 
eed two or more nice bulbs from one, would 
duced Itiply by sowing bulblets? 


— S. D. Conner, (Ind.) 
r:—So far as I am aware, exact 
Fe. nnarl as to the value of bulbs re- 
sulting from division from the original 
bulb, cannot be made. Personally I am 
inclined to believe that bulbs from bulb- 
lets will produce better bloom than bulbs 
resulting from division, and therefore 
| would recommend the planting of bulb- 
lets each year if one is to keep up the 
vigor of his stock. 
Will some grower who has positive 
ideas on this subject based on extensive 
experience, tell us some further facts? 


MADISON COOPER 





Plan for Landscaping 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Enclosed is a sketch of my property, and would 
like to know if you can give me ideas for the 
landscape work of this property. On the west 
side of this property is a deep hollow, leaving 
a clean sweep for the wind. Would it be advis- 
able to plant a wind-break, and if so, what would 
make the best? 

Any information will be very much appreciated. 

FREDERICK WM. KITZKI, (Penna.) 

Answer :—In answer to a request from 
F. W. Kitzki, (Penna.,) the following 
plan has been made from his sketch. 

The various borders and gardens may 
be made up as suggested. 


due Frower Grower 


The hedge between the drive and west 
line could be made of tall-growing shrubs 
such as Althea, Spirea, Deutzia, Syringa, 
Viburnum, Lilac, ete. 

There should also be a planting of 
shrubs about the house to tie it down to 
the landscape. This foundation plant- 
ing can be of flowering shrubs, Japanese 
Barberry or Evergreens. 

A border about the Vegetable Garden 
can be made up of Annuals with Dahlias 
and Gladioli, which will furnish the cut 
flowers and also screen the Vegetable 
Garden. 

Along rear line of lot, Berries or 
Grapes may be planted. 


O. W. HorrMAN 








Preparing Land for Glads 


To THE EpITor :— 
I am writing you concerning using pulverized 


limestone on a tract of land which I used well- 


rotted manure on last Fall and which was plowed 
under in October. 


I plowed it from six to seven inches deep and 
would like your advice as to whether I had better 
plow the land again in the Spring or simply pul- 
verize it well and then plant the Glads. Also do 
you know any reason why pulverized limestone 
should not be used on manured land for Glads? 

Our soil is of a naturally fertile nature being 
the dark sandy-loam and silt-loam soil. Do you 
think there is any danger of having bulbs affected 
with the scab from using manure well-rotted and 
plowed under in the Fall? 


J. H. HEBERLING, (IIll.) 


Answer:—I often hesitate to answer 
questions on fertility, not because it is 
foreign to my experience, but because 
such a vast combination of conditions is 
possible; and in the present case what 
I may say may be taken with some quali- 
fications for this same reason. Don’t ex- 
pect that anyone can make positive state- 
ments applying to your conditions. In- 
deed, such things are subject, more or 
less, to experiment to find out just what 
is needed or necessary. 

Speaking generally, you are quite safe 
in using well-rotted manure plowed under 
in the Fall and then applying limestone 
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to your silt-loam soil. Such soil is usu- 
ally deficient in lime. However, some 
evidence has been given that Glads like 
a soil which is a bit sour or acid; and, 
therefore, would suggest that you do not 
use more than 1000 lbs. of the ground 
limestone per acre. 


Whether the land should be plowed 
again in the Spring or not must be left 
to your judgment. If it does not pack 
down under winter conditions, it can 
possibly be pulverized or harrowed suffi- 
ciently for planting; but there is an im- 
portant object in plowing again, espe- 
cially if you plow deeper than six or 
seven inches so as to bring the manure 
to the surface. 


Manure which is applied and plowed 
under in the Fall should not be covered 
to a depth greater than four or five 
inches. Then when plowed in the Spring, 
plow one inch or two inches deeper so as 
to bring the manure toward the top. 
Glads are a shallow-rooted crop and 
deeply-plowed manure will not benefit 
them as it will some other crops which 
root more deeply, although feeding roots 
will travel most anywhere in search of 
fertility. 

I would say that if you could plow 
eight or nine inches deep, providing your 
soil is fertile still deeper than that, as is 
most Illinois soils, that it would perhaps 
give you better results to plow deeply in 
the Spring than to simply cut up the 
fall-plowed ground, perhaps with a disc 
harrow. 

It is improbable that well-rotted ma- 
nure handled as you have handled it will 
have any material influence on Gladiolus 
diseases. Indeed, ground plowed in the 
Fall and again in the Spring will give 
your land such an aeration that it will 
have a powerful influence toward com- 
bating any possible disease. 


As originally suggested, this is only 
a brief discussion and I suggest other 
readers to give their opinion in this 
connection. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Gladiolus Bulbs and Cannas Decay 


To THE Eprror :— 


Last Fall I dug my Canna roots and Gladiolus 
bulbs, part of them immediately after the first 
frost, and part of them sometime thereafter. In 
both cases the bulbs all became soft and decayed. 
I kept them stored at the same temperature as 
Apples and Pears, and allowed air circulation. 
Can you tell me what was wrong? The Fall was 


very rainy. 
T. P. Lone, (Mo.) 

Answer :—While it is possible that the 
rainy Fall may have caused Canna roots 
and Gladiolus bulbs to get soft and de- 
cay, it is hardly probable. It may be 
that both were frozen or frosted after 
digging without your noticing it. This 
would account for the trouble, as it 
hardly seems that roots and bulbs of this 
kind, kept where Apples and Pears will 
keep well, should get soft and decay. 
True, they might dry up if the air was 
too dry, but they should not decay. When 
Cannas, Dahlias, and other things which 
are dug for winter storage are imma- 
ture at the time of digging, they some- 
times will shrivel and dry out badly, but 
they seldom become decayed. 

Can any reader offer further sug- 
gestions? 

MADISON COOPER 





Number of Bulblets per Quart 


To THE EpiTror:— 


Can you kindly give me some idea as to the 
approximate number of Gladiolus bulblets per 
quart? This, I realize, is governed largely by the 
size of the bulblets, but I am after merely an ap- 
proximation, and believe you must be well qualified 
to give a good estimate. 

W. Merrit Way, (N.Y.) 

Answer :—About 6000 bulblets per 
quart would be a fair average. Some 
varieties like Schwaben and Mrs. Dr. 
Norton will run as much as 15,000 per 
quart, while other varieties, especially the 
primulinus hybrids, may only run 1500 
to 2000 per quart, or even less. Any 
figures of this kind are only approximate 
because of the great difference in natural 
tendency of the different varieties. 


— (EpITor) 





Probably Honesty 
To THe Epiror:— 


Will you please tell me what the right name is 
for the plant which, when dried, looks like 
pennies? They are called Peter Pennies. 
not find them listed in any catalogue. 

RENA DANIEL, (Penna.) 

Answer:—The plant you have refer- 
ence to is doubtless one which is known 
as the Money plant or Honesty, and 
which was illustrated and described in 
the July, 1924, issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. While not all seedsmen carry 
seeds of this plant, I think quite a num- 
ber of them do, and it is easily grown 
from seeds. 


I can- 


— (EDITOR) 





Young Walnut Trees Die 


To THE EpIror :— 


How can I make English Walnut trees grow? 
For the past three years I have planted trees in 
the Spring; they grow for about two months and 
then seem to dry up and die. 

S. V., (Ohio) 


Answer :—There is no reason why the 
trees should not grow. They may not 
produce fruit very promptly but that is 
another matter. They certainly should 
start the first year. A possible sugges- 
tion is fertilizing. Many young trees 
have been burned by applications of ma- 
nure or chemical fertilizers the first 
year. 


H. B. T., (In Rural New-Yorker) 


dar Frower Grower 








Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


GROWING THE GLADIOLUS FROM SEED 


I have been unable to find information 
in regard to the planting of Gladiolus 
seed. As I have some seed which I wish 
to sow this Spring, I will be glad of any 
information which your readers can give 
me. 

CLIFFORD Hover, (N.Y.) 


CYCLAMEN AFTER BLOOMING 


Will someone please tell me what to 
do with a spotted Cyclamen after its 
blooming period has passed, giving in- 
structions as to care and treatment, and 
whether possible to plant outdoors later, 
and if so when? 


Mrs. C. U. THRALLS, (Ind.) 


PROPAGATING HYDRANGEAS AND HARDY 
SHRUBS 


Could someone give information as to 
the best time and how to make cuttings 
of Hydrangea grandiflora paniculata? 
Would also like the same information 
on any other hardy shrubs. 


V. V. H., (Ind.) 


WORMS AND BUGS ON ZINNIAS 


For the last two seasons my Zinnias 
have been troubled with worms and bugs. 
Can you give me a remedy for the pests? 
If you will publish this in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, it will perhaps bring informa- 
tion out as to what to use and at what 
time to use it. 


Louis J. HARRISON, (Md.) 


PHYLLOCACTI NOT BLOOMING. 


Can some of your reade 
to induce Phyllocacti to bloom? jae 
one nine years ago. The third Doug, 
had large red blooms in March ott! 
months later, fourteen blooms” 
late Summer. Since then never g 
Eight years ago I bought a “collect 
of Phyllocacti from a reputable 
They have never bloomed, | 
suitable soil from the seedsman wee 
me the plants, but even that did 
produce any flowers. ut 


E. S. C. Porter, (N.Y) 













FAILURE WITH YUCCA 


Why can’t I raise a Yucca? ] 
had two or three, but they grow for 
a time and seem to get smaller ang 
I thought my sandy soil would he jos 
right for them. 
Mrs. W. L. M., (N.) 


NO SMOKE ON SMOKE TREES 


Why is it that I never have any smoke 
on my Smoke Tree, (Rhus coting)} 
They bud, but never open, at least it hy 
never had any smoke. 


Mrs. W. L. M., (N.J) 


CROSSING THE GLADIOLUS 


Some months ago there appeared jy 
THE FLOWER GROWER detailed instry. 
tions for cross-fertilizing Gladioli and] 
plan to try it next Summer. Is thy 
any particular stage at which the pola 
is most active? 

Will you kindly name some of the be 
seed-producers from the following list! 

1910 Rose, Carmen Sylva, White Glory, 
Snow Boy, I. Excel, Uhlan Chief, ls 
Marechal Foch, Panama, Anna Eberiu, 
Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, Mn 
Frank Pendleton, Rose Ash, Schwabe, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Crimson Glow, Blush 
ing Beauty, Miss Helen Franklin, B. 1. 
Smith, Marie Kunderd, Anthony Zonker, 
Dr. W. Van Fleet, E. J. Shaylor, Quintm, 
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; , Tiomas T. Kent, Sweet 
Sidney Mary Pickford. 


Mrs. CHARLES C. Jacoss, (Iil.) 


LEAF MOLD ON SANDY SOIL 


1 wonder if any reader’ can tell me if 


by adding a leaf mold to sandy soil, it 
Y in time 

d moisture, 
at We 
stones an 
we keep P 
a garden 


become good soil? Will it 
and will all fertilizer seep 
have taken out sand and 
d added loam, and every year 
utting in compost. We started 
four years ago and under bad 
nditiogs, and so far have had good 
. has, of course, taken a lot of 
lug nd patience, and the wonderful 
v formation from THE FLOWER GROWER 
‘as helped and encouraged us. 
W. H. SHEDD, ( Mass.) 


iTor’s NOTE:— 
oor leaving the main point of this 
uestion to be answered by readers, I 
w offer the suggestion that fertilizer in 
sandy soil does not leach out or seep 
down as suggested. Sand has a filtering 
action which holds fertilizer compara- 
tively near the top. Indeed, it may often 
be found that in sandy soils the so-called 
top soil which contains the most of the 
humus and fertilizing elements is not 
more than six or eight inches thick and, 
if plowed deeper than that, very lean 
sand is brought up. : 

But what will happen on sandy soil 
is that the humus is likely to burn out 
quickly and a continual supply must be 
added almost yearly if satisfactory con- 
ditions are to be maintained. 

Sandy soil does not lose its fertility by 
the leaching or seeping action referred 
to, especially if the sand is inclined to 
be a fine texture, nearly as much as soils 
which are coarse and gravelly. 





PERHAPS ASTER YELLOWS 


We have never grown Asters to the 
fullest of satisfaction. The plants grow 
until they are ready to bloom and then 
they will get yellow, wilt, and die. There 
seems to be nothing on the roots when 
the plants are pulled up for examination. 
What is the cause of this? Will some 
reades write quite fully on this subject? 


O. E. S., (Mo.)’ 


GERANIUM TROUBLES 

It seems as though I do not have much 
success in raising Geraniums, and I am 
asking for help. For a time they seem 
to look real healthy, when first taken up 
and brought into the house, but the 
stalks begin to lose their healthy color 
and look shrivelled and when broken off 
are dark and slimy. I surely will appre- 
ciate any help. 


Mrs. Louise Horr, (Mo.) 


IS COMMON MONKSHOOD POISONOUS? 


I have an excellent situation for the 
growing of Monkshood (Aconitum 
species), and am able to obtain seeds of 
some dozen different species. I have al- 
ways understood that the common species, 
(A. napellus, and its varieties) was 
poisonous, even the flowers being so. Is 
this correct, and how poisonous are the 
flowers? And are the flowers of all 
other species poisonous to a greater or 
less extent, or the roots only, or chiefly? 


Any information regarding any partic- 
ular species will be much appreciated. 


P. E. KEEPING, (Nova Scotia) 


fae Fiower Grower 


GREENHOUSE QUESTIONS 


Will someone please tell me how long 
it takes to bloom Hyacinths in a green- 
house, after raising them to the top of 
the bench? 

In planting for Easter trade, how 
many months should be allowed from 
planting to blooming? 

When should Bachelor Buttons be 
planted for Easter bloom in the green- 
house? 

F. ScHock, (N. J.) 


PRIMROSES 


I was interested in reading the article 
in the January number regarding the 
“two-story” Primrose. During an illness 
last Winter, among other plants brought 
me were two Primroses in bloom. They 
bloomed the rest of the Winter and ail 
through the Springtime, and both had 
the “double-deck” blossoms described by 
the writer. I do not know their names 
but they were very beautiful. A year 
ago a friend sent me a variety that had 
yellow blossoms. It is a constant winter 
bloomer. I am unable to tell its name 
and wonder if someone can enlighten me. 


ELLA F. FLANDERS, (N.Y.) 


DYEING AND PAINTING FLOWERS 
AND GRASSES 
I would like information through the 
columns of THE FLOWER GROWER about 


dyeing or painting grasses, and about 
dyeing flowers for winter bouquets. 


Mrs. W. H. Grsss, (Pa.) 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 


What varieties of Baby Rambler Roses 
are hardy in southern Wisconsin? 

Is the Japan Walnut hardy here? 

Are there any hardy Yew or Juniper 
Trees? 


DAWSON Bros., (Wis.) 


ANSWERS 


EARLY VARIETIES OF GLADIOLi 


Answering inquiry for best early vari- 
eties, would give the following: 

Rose; Arizona, 1910 Rose. Pink; Le 
Marechal Foch, Wilbrinck, Theda, Eliza- 
beth Tabor. Salmon; Halley, Odin, 
Rubini. White; Lilywhite, L’Immaculee, 
Carmen Sylva. Red; June Delight, Gov. 
Hanley, Diana. Lavender; Scarsdale and 
Mary Fennell. The latter is only medium 


early. 
Pau L. Warp, (Mich.) 


EARLY-BLOOMING GLADIOLI 


In reply to your request for the names 
of early-blooming Gladioli, the following 
list will give most anyone variety enough 
to satisfy them and they are all good. 

PINK 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton 
Dr. Van Fleet 
Wilbrinck, light pink 
Prince of Wales 


Theda 
Elizabeth Tabor—(55 days) 
RED 

June Delight 
Governor Hanley 
Circe 
Crimson Glow 

WHITE 
Chicago White, (very early) 
Mary Kunderd 
White Butterfly, (Prim) 

LIGHT BLUE AND PURPLE 

Magic 
Baron Hulot 

YELLOW 
Sunbeam, (Prim) 
Butterboy 
Alice Tiplady, orange, (Prim) 
Altair, (Prim) : 

J. B. M., (Mich.) 


TO KILL WILD MORNING GLORY 


This is the worst weed that I have to 
contend with in Rhode Island. I have 
dug every piece faithfully during the 
entire season and then did not get it. 
But nothing is easier to get rid of if 
the place where it grows can be given 
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over for a season so that one may know 
when the killing is complete. 

Let it come up and then spread a good 
layer of salt over the ground. I have 
spent much time digging wheelbarrows 
full of the white roots, only to find more 
the next year. Get dirty salt from a fer- 
tilizer company. I can get it for $6.00 
per ton. It is salt from tanneries. 

In the midst of an open piece of ground 
there was a patch of this Brindle Weed, 
(Wild Morning Glory,) oval in shape, 
‘ about 25 feet by 8 feet. We spread on 
this, 400 Ibs. of salt, and, after some rains 
to carry the salt down, but one plant was 
alive and I took that out with a fork. 

But if this pest grows among shrub- 
bery that will not stand the salt, it is a 
foe to be reckoned with. For years, the 
end of a piece of Raspberries or Black- 
berries was where this weed was, so 
loaded the vines that nothing could be 
seen but Morning Glories. , 


F. T. Jencgss, (R. I.) 


Orange Glory GLADIOLUS 


I have had a similar experience to your 
correspondent, H. W. Blanding, in plant- 
ing Orange Glory. I planted 12 first-size 
bulbs of this variety on June ist, 1925, 
and though frost did not kill until the 
middle of September, yet they did not 
bloom. 

They were planted on May 18th, 1926 
and the results were of the best with fine 


large blooms. 
T. B. Howarp, (Ont.) 


HUNNEMANNIA FROM SEED 


Someone inquired about Hunnemannia 
from seed. I sowed seed in the house 
and transplanted to the open ground in 
July. Three of the plants bloomed last 
Fall, a beautiful shade of clear yellow, 
with a deep cup-shaped bloom that closed 
and opened for a week. They have long 
stems. I am hoping they have come 
through the Winter all right, but this is 
the first time that I have had them. 
They are very much like Eschscholtzia 
in leaf, but the bloom is handsomer and 
lasts longer. 


Mrs. F. L. NEWKIRK, (Iowa) 





CRINUMS IN GEORGIA 


I noticed in the November issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER an inquiry from Mrs. 
Chas. L. Brooks, (Okla.,) about Crinums. 

In this latitude, Middle-western 
Georgia, they are hardy, being left out 
in the open ground year after year and 
only disturbed when the bulbs are to be 
divided. 

The foliage is a lovely green all Win- 
ter; dying down in the Spring before the 
flower spike appears. They call it 
“Spider Lily.” 

N. F. A., (Ga.) 


COLORING FLOWERS ARTIFICIALLY 
Replying to Chas. G. Gillman in re- 


gard to “Coloring Flowers Artificially”: ~ 


I think dyed flowers are quite ugly: but 
have no fault to find with others who 
may not think likewise. Everyone has 
a right to their own ideas of beauty. » ~ 

The directions for dyeing flowers given 
by one maker of dyes for this purpose 
are as follows: “Dissolve the dye in soft 
water in an earthenware or glass con- 
tainer. Cut large flowers, stems on a 
bias. Place stems of flowers (preferably 
fresh cut) in the solution until dyed the 
shade desired. Flowers dye best at tem- 


due Frower GROWER 


peratures between 50° F. and 70° F. 
In dyeing Carnations, place stems in clear 
water half hour or more before placing 
in the dye.” The dye comes in colors of 
yellow, pink, blue, and green. 

Dyes may be purchased, (in Cincinnati 
at least,) from any of the establishments 
carrying florists’ supplies. 

On one occasion a purple Carnation 
was desired which I thought I might 
make by dyeing from a bath containing 
a mixture of blue and pink dye. Queerly 
enough, some of the petals were dyed 
pink and some blue, though all were on 
the same stem. No purple was obtained. 

In handling this or any other dye re- 
member that water containing dissolved 
salts (hard water) is likely to react with 
the dye and spoil its color and that for 
the same reason metal containers should 
be avoided. 





A. O. SNoppDy, (Ohio) 


PROPAGATING FERNS BY SURFACE ROOTS 


If Mrs. Mary E. Kinder, (Ill.,) will put 
the long stringy surface roots of her Fern 
in good soil without cutting them off 
from the old Fern, new plants will start 
just as Strawberries do from runners. 
When they are well-rooted they can be 
cut from the old Fern and potted as in- 
dividual plants. 


Mrs. FRANK HEINEY, (Ore.) 

















GROWING THE DELPHiNIuM FROM g 


In answer to C. E. ::., : eS 
February number, w: 1d ga eae 
in Repos Canada, jie Delphinium + 
quite easily grown from ; & 
lowing manner: sont the fa), 

Select a piece of ground 
side of the lot, shaded from the tii 
by a fence or wall; enrich, rake yepy eu 
sow the seed in May or June TY fine 
deeply, thin to four inches apa not ty 
the plants where grown until the Tal 
ing Spring. For winter Protecti 
place light brush over them with a 
Pea vines on top,—not too thickly ba 
cover when danger of frost igs Over A 
transplant to desired location 
about 30 different kinds of hardy per” 
nials and most of them have been — 
in this manner. ted 


W. B. C. GREEN, (Sask,) 


WHITE FLY ON PLAN'S 


I noticed inquiry about a small Wy 
Fly. on plants. My mother had a 
salem Cherry and a Fuchsia she 
a great deal of, but the clouds of minute 
White Flies on them worried her, w 
she asked me to take them. The Fuchsia 
was simple enough. I made a large 
of soapy tobacco water and “gouged” 
whole plant in it. I had let the dirt 
fairly dry so the roots would not gone 





Lath Houses for Seeds and Cuttings” 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HERE are many kinds of screens 
used to protect seeds and cut- 
tings from strong sunshine dur- 
ing the Summer. For a few seeds a 
piece of cheesecloth is best. In nurs- 
eries where large quantities of seeds 
and cuttings are rooted outside, lath 
houses are used. These are con- 
structed very cheaply, and have the 
seed and cutting beds arranged for 
convenience in working, as illustrated 
in the drawing. 
The lath house protects the cuttings 
from the sun, and is kept moist by 
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spraying several times each day, » 
that seeds germinate quickly and gH 
tings root rapidly. te 

A bush house is sometimes builtan 
is just as useful. For a small quantity 
of seeds a few pieces of brush laid 
poles, is used. ° 

Lath screens are also used to fit over 
hotbed sash for shade during Summer, 
to root cuttings of shrubs. j 

The best way to germinate seeds of 
hardy plants during the Summer, is 
to place damp sacks over the drills or 
boxes. 


et 
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A BRUSH SHELTER FOR SEEDS 
AND CUTTINGS .IN SUMMER 


Me 


A-EATH HOUSE — 
FOR SUMMER 
PROPAGATION 
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I soaked the roots 
‘he same mixture,— 
all, and that was 


Lat 

of the pot. 12 

dirt, also pot, in 

thoroughly rinsed | 
well and good. 


But the Cherry had me stumped. I 


i similar bath, killed some 
treated <A but more survived. I took 
ee cigarettes, lit them, put a paper 
one er pot, plant and all, but, there 
<1 Sots of Flies still left to experiment 
we. t went out to the State University 


ae Prof. explained how I had not 
a 


que Frower Grower 


been thorough enough. So I took an old 
soft toothbrush and I scrubbed that plant 
with soapy tobacco water thoroughly as 
he told me to. The Flies are all gone. 


Mrs. AGNES KJos, (Minn.) 


ABOUT SUMAC 


Answering your inquiry regarding 
Sumac will say that the common Sumac 
or Upland Sumac (growing on high 
ground) is not Staghorn Sumac, scientific 
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name, Rhus typhina, which is easily 
identified by the mossy condition of the 
bark which is exactly like staghorns 
when they are in the moss or soft stage. 
Deer get new horns every year with an 
added point and are very tender in the 
moss. 


Swamp Sumac or Rhus vernix is the 
poison variety you refer to, and it al- 
ways grows in wet swampy ground. 
Common Sumac or Smooth Sumac is 
Rhus glabra and always grows on hill- 
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Simple Lines—Unusual Plan* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United Stated, Inc.—Home Plan No. 4-B-14 


HIS four-room bungalow is an un- 
T csually fine example of the home 

that is all on one floor. Although of 
a conservative style, it has many in- 
dividual features. 


In the home pictured above, the owner 
enclosed the porch, thus acquiring an ex- 
tra room at little additional expense, but 
this porch can be left open with trellises 
for trimming. In either case, it is within 
the main body of the house, and gives 
protection to the entrance door. 


The working drawings for this design 
provide two methods of locating the par- 
titions at the choice of the builder. One 
arrangement allows for a dining alcove 
and the other for a dining room approx- 
imately 9 by 12 feet. Comparison of 
the two floor plans will show how this 
has been worked out. 


There ‘are many people who consider a 
formal dining room essential, and this 


— 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
Swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
vewpe for reply. 


LivinG ROOM 
17-O KIS OF 


Plan No. 4-B-14 





alternate arrangement was worked out 
so that any one who wanted a larger 
dining space than the dining alcove pro- 
vided in the original plan, could build 
from this design. The one set of plans 
provides for both these arrangements. 
Simply order 4-B-14 and then direct your 
= which way you want the house 
uilt. 


The arrangement of the rooms is most 
liveable and they open into each other 
in a convenient manner. The living 
room, approximately 17 x 13 feet, has 
windows on two sides and has a handsome 
fireplace at one end. A coat closet opens 
from the living room. In the alternate 
plan the living room and dining room are 
almost one large room, because of the 
wide opening between them. 


The kitchen is arranged for the great- 
est kitchen efficiency, with plenty of cup- 
board room and everything within easy 
reach. There is a double window over 
the sink. 


The two bedrooms and bath open from 

a small hall. Each bedroom has a large 

clothes closet, and there is a linen closet 

in the bathroom. 

MATERIALS USED: The working drawings pro- 
vide for brick walls with face brick exterior 
finish, or brick walls with stucco exterior finish. 
Roof may be either of shingles or tiles. 

APPROXIMATE SIZE OF LOT: 35 to 40 ft. 


FACING: If the plan, as shown, does not face 
to the best advantage on the lot, it it advisable 
to build from the plan reversed. Order reversed 
plans in this case. 


BASEMENT: Under the bath, kitchen and din- 
ing aleove. Contains laundry, heater and fuel 
rooms. In cold climates, the entire basement 
can be excavated. 


LIVING ROOM 
17-O K13-0 


Alternate Room Arrangement 
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sides and well-drained ground; has a 
smooth bark and a smooth lanceolate 
leaf and the Staghorn has a pinnate leaf 
exactly like a Fern. 

Rhus toxicodendron is the scientific 
name for Poison Ivy and has about the 
same effect of irritating the skin as the 
poison Sumac, Rhus vernix. Birds are 
very fond of all the Sumac as well as the 
a Ivy berries on which they freely 

eed. 
STEWART B. KIMMEL, (Ohio) 


BELONGS TO ALOE FAMILY 


The plant for identification in photo- 
graph sent by the Michigan reader (Feb- 
ruary issue) is an Aloe. There are over 


20 varieties in this family. This one may 
be Aloe striata. 
J. OBERT, (N. J.) 


VARIETIES OF STRAWFLOWERS 


In the February number, W. Wright, 
( B. C.,) asks for varieties and care of 
Strawflowers. Am sending list of those 
I have grown successfully in my garden 
at Orr’s Island, Maine. 


PERENNIAL VARIETIES 
Statice caspia—lilac 
Statice latifolia—blue 
Statice incana nana—white 
Statice sareptana—dark blue 
ANNUAL VARIETIES 


Helichrysum—red, pink, yellow-white (both double 
and single) 

Gnaphalium—yellow clusters 

Rhodanthe—pink and white 

Acroclinium—rose and white 

Ammobium—small white 

Gomphrena—purple, crimson and white 

Statice sinuata, annual 

Statice sinuata—blue, white, rose and lavender 

Statice bonduellii—yellow 

Statice superba—rose 

Statice russian suworowi—long sprays of rose 

Gypsophila—double white, can be dried 

Physalis (Chinese Lantern)—red, also used for 
winter bouquets 


HOW TO PLANT, AS ANNUALS 


In boxes or coldframe in March, or 
open border as soon as danger of frost is 
past. I transplant to open border in full 
sunshine, the last of May. Cultivate the 
same as Asters. Pick flowers in sun- 
shine when not fully developed. Tie in 
small bunches at the end of stems. Hang 
in a dry room, flower heads down. I 
prefer a darkened airy room. Many of 
these varieties can be found in our 
nearby catalogues, but I have gotten 
some from California and Germany. 
They are truly beautiful and interesting 
in the Summer garden and give much 
pleasure during the long winter months. 


M. C. S., (Me.) 


FERN QUESTION 


Answering “Fern Question,” February 
FLOWER GROWER: 


If those surface roots of the Fern are 
buried in the soil, they will develop true 
roots and will help to feed the plants. 


L. A. DEWOLFE, (N. S.) 


WHITE FLY 


The White Fly does not yield to or- 
dinary tobacco spray. It needs poison 
gas. If one lives near a druggist, one 
may procure an ounce of sodium cyanide, 
which is a deadly poison, and must be 
handled carefully. Keep the material in 
a corked bottle. 


For fumigating, place your plants in a 
tight box outdoors, or in a closet in the 
house, away from living quarters, or in 
a small room if you have more plants 
than the closet will hold. Place beside 


Tue Flower Grower 
































7 
Hardy Chrysanthemums Arizona Cacti 
Add some of these lovely varieties to 
Outdoor grown. Tested, dependable, . collection. 35¢ for sinzic orders: 4 meet 
worth-while varieties. The utmost in for one dollar. Larger sizes priced 
hardy mums. Be convinced. Send for list. size or rareness. Write for list and Orisa 
FAIRY GARDENS - Napoleon, Ohio mao 
» ingman, Arizons 
—__ 








7 FT. DELPHINIUM 
WREXHAM HOLLYHOCK FLOWERED 
STRAIN 


Giant double and semi double flowers in all 
shades of blue with mauve pink centers 8 inches 
across, plants grown from seed sown last July, 
all plants will bloom this summer. 4 plants, 
$1.00; 12 plants, $2.50; 100 seeds of above 
strain, $1.00. Perennial Catalog on request. 


H. R. LAWRENCE -_ Elmhurst, Iil., R.R.2 


i 
SEEDS OF HARDY PLANqs 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hs 


perennial seeds is the most bariy 

America. Many novelties not obteleans issued 

Annual seéds also, in finest assortment, clewhen, 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 

Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornaments), 

—— Write for List to — : 

RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, : PAINESVILLE, (jj, 








a 





SOMETHING DIFFERENT—A Desert Garden 


We have all varieties of native cacti, for out- 
door or indoor window gardens. We have a 
special on the famous E. Wislizenii, the one we 
make cactus candy from, and the Indians fished 
with its hooked spines—large $5.00 size for only 
$2.00, express collect. Illustrated catalogue with 
large package of cactus seeds, 25c. 


DESERT PLANT COMPANY 
Station A, Box 95 - El Paso, Texas 








WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS 
After years of importing seed direct from Wat- 
kin Samuel, Wrexham, Wales, and selecting ex- 
clusively the finest resulting plants for con- 
tinued propagation, we offer seed excelled by 
none here or abroad. One hundred seeds in 
package, one dollar. Send for descriptive folder 
and price list of named varieties. 

WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380 . - Portland, Oregon 








OREGON FERNS 


Deer Fern - Lady Fern - Rock Fern 
Bracken - Five-Finger Fern 
Pacific Christmas Fern 
Any 5, $1.00; doz. $2.00, postpaid. 
Two each, six native rock plants, $2.00. 


IRIS ACRES - - Molalla, Oregon 











Begonias 


From the World’s Largest collection, 
List now ready. 
ROSECROFT BEGONIA GARDENS 
Point Loma, Calif. 





Sete 


10 Old-fa'shioned 


PERENNIAL PLANTS FOR $1.00 


Delphinium, Sweet William, Coreopsis, 
bine, Gaillardia, Plantain lily, Hollyhock, Lyehny 
chalcedonica, Hardy Phlox and Hardy Chrys. 
themums. 
PRUDENCE SEYMOUR GARDENS 
New Milford, Conn. 























oil bend 


4 
or. 2" ified, exclusi 
$5,000 to $10,000 facoriee For tare gfeasion. Lit 








MY 3RD ANNUAL 


Gladiolus Guide Book 


is an instructive and valuable catalog of best 


varieties. Free. 
J. W. CROW, LTD. 
Lynnwood Ave. - Simcoe, Ontario 
GLADIOLUS ROSES 
LILIES IRISES 








MT. HOOD VIEW GARDENS 


GLADIOLUS and DELPHINIUMS 


JOHN T. MAJESKI 
4004 - 79th St.S.E. - Portland, Oregon 




















under our correspondence methods. Assistance extended to 
id graduates. Write today for full details. 


62 Newark,NewYork 


American Landscape School, 





WATERLILIES 


In glorious colors—purple, pink, 
yellow, blue, white—are pictured in 
my 1927 catalogue. In this booklet 
I tell how to build a pool, how and 
when to plant Waterlilies, and how 
you can easily have these lovely 
flowers in your own garden. Send 
today for a copy. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 


Waterlily Specialist 
668 Forest St. Arlington, N. J. 
ser Ov 





Bearded and Beardless Irises 
Ornamental Grasses —  _ Hardy Bamboo 
Snowdrops, Grape Hyacinths, Star of Bethlehem, 
and Eranthis Hyemalis. Order these now for 
summer delivery and planting, when fresh and 
strong. Distinction, the tallest, daintiest, most 
exquisite of the Siberian Irises, also the freest 
bloomer and the longest in bloom. 25c; 6 for 
$1.20; 12 for $2.00, delivered. Send for list. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo. 








its t d 
arb on vegetables’ Never rust 


Give 
indestructible - invisible - im- 
proves appearance.Any length. 
LEADCLAD WIRE (0. 1290 'sounosnce wiv. ie) 
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@s) JUST OUT! 
| New Catalog of Practical 
Garden Books 
os Reliable information on the best 
methods of raising flowers, veg- 


etables, fruits, poultry, or any 
other subject pertaining to rural life. 
Books that will show you how to raise 
things. Written by authors of national 
reputation. Read and make your reading 
count— increase your efficiency. 
Send for your copy today 
Over 500 modern books fully described. 
Free to you on request. 
Founded 1836 


ORANGE JUDD PUBLISHING 
COMP. 
25 East 26th St. - 
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New York, N.Y. 
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containing about a table- 
ane of ‘oouk sulphuric acid. Into this 
s 


‘pe a small portion of sodium 
Bg clone the door or box immedi- 
> get out of the way. Gas 


ately, and get our a t not be 
once, an mus no 

escapes | A six or eight hours, the 
es will have passed off and it will be 
> to bring the plants out. Repeat the 
ion once a week for three weeks 

so, to kill new crops of Flies that con- 
. ue to hatch from eggs. The gas does 

ill the eggs. a eee 

«iad fe too strong, it will kill the 
ants too. Therefore, use cyanide in 
wa proportion of about a quarter of a 
Jevel teaspoon to a closet nine feet high, 
five feet wide and three feet deep. 

One who has only a few plants may 
take them outdoor towards night and 
spray with water. This knocks the Flies 
off, and they.starve before finding suit- 
able food plants again. Repeat every 


few days. =A. DeWorre, (N. S.) 


IDENTITY OF YUCCA 


In the February issue of THE FLOWER 
GrowER, I note an inquiry by Mr. Robert 
E, Buettner of Penna., wishing to know 
the name of a Yucca he has. he 

I am convinced, from his description, 
that it is Yucca Treculeana. These 
plants are characterized by very broad 
and rigid leaves, with a nearly horizontal 
tendency, rather than the upright growth 
of Yucca filamentosa. I have seen flower 
heads of this from two to two and one- 
half feet long, of rich ivory white shade, 
and of wonderful substance. It is by all 
odds the finest of Yuccas, its habitat be- 
ing the dry plains of both Old and New 
Mexico. This Yucca is of rather slow 
development, but they are quite worth 
having. I have a group of three on my 
place here, which show their superiority 
alongside the Filamentosa type. I have 
seen Treculeana plants ten feet tall. 


R. H. WARREN, (Ga.) 


DELPHINIUM FROM SEED 


Answering C. E. S., (Ohio): 


Delphinium seed is best planted as 
soon as ripe. They will not sprout if 
one year old. I plant mine when ripe. 
Cover the bed with burlap and keep 
moist. When up, keep shaded a little. 
Unless you are crowded for room in the 
seed bed, do not be in a hurry about 
transplanting. This year, I planted the 
last week in August. 

They were up in nine days. After 
transplanting, water well and they will 
stand the fall sun. 

“HOOSIER” 





WANTED--Gladiolous Bulbs 


Mixed varieties or good commer- 
cial sorts in large lots. 


Can use any size larger than No. 3. 
orlin. State quantity, variety, and 
lowest cash price. Address “Bulbs” care 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 











Learn how the BOLENS 0) I ENS 
és time and energy in 

Garden Plowing, Seedi 

Cultivating Spraying lant, as GARDEN 

Mowing. Important. New 

Tools. Attachments instantly 


interchangeable. M ital d 

a Eesy payment plas’ Write today. 
LSON MFG. CO. 

620 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. a3 





que Frower Grower 
A Chat With the Publisher 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION SWINDLERS 


Just because you read THE FLOWER 
GROWER and believe in it, don’t think 
that when someone comes along claiming 
to represent us, that you are doing busi- 
ness with a true representative of this 
office. Reports multiply of irregular can- 
vassing methods. 


LEND A HAND 
The distribution of subscription cou- 
pons with correspondence, price lists, or 
catalogues, helps not only THE FLOWER 
GROWER as a magazine, but indirectly it 
proves the good judgment of the person 
recommending it. 


MAKE A COMPARISON 


Frequently I ask readers of this maga- 
zine to compare it with any other pub- 
lication they know of. This means not 
only among horticultural magazines, but 
in any line whatever. Just compare the 


actual useful and practical and inspira-. 


tional facts and information contained 
in this issue with any other publication 
and see what you find. Don’t forget to 
tell your friends of your finding. 
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COMMERCIAL GROWERS ARE HELPING 


Those who grow flowers as a business 
have been helping THE FLOWER GROWER 
by mentioning it in their printed matter 
or by distributing the subscription cou- 
pons. Many others will help next year, 
but I took the matter up with them so 
late that it was out of the question for 
this year. Next year I propose to get at 
this matter early, so I want all my 
friends to be prepared to lend a hand. 


KEY YOUR ADVERTISING 


Keying an ad simply means to put a 
different or fictitious street or P. O. Box 
number or perhaps a department letter 
or number on each particular ad, so as 
to identify inquiries when they come in. 
If you want to compare the advertising 
results of one publication with another, 
this is one way to do it. 


BOUND VOLUMES - 


The sale of bound volumes from this 
office is not for the purpose of increasing 
the income; indeed they pay us a loss. 
But we are glad to accommodate those 
who are interested in having complete 
files. Write for further information. 





EVERY enthusiastic gar- 
dener runs up against 
problems demanding im- 
mediate action. In_ this 
book he will invariably 
find a reliable and practi- 
cal solution. £1001" also 
contains a wealth of other 
related gardening infor- 
mation. Attractive 4-color 
cover, paper $1.65; cloth 
$2.15. Postpaid. 


De La Mare Garden 
Books are popular books; 





written by experts, their contents are dependable, 
covering the subjects lucidly, thoroughly and yet 
concisely. Me: 

Our 64-page book catalog No. 13, describing 800 
books on gardening and allied subjects, Free. 


A.T. DeLaMare Co. Inc. 4481 West 37th St. N. Y. City 








reate a little kingdom 
of your own by fencing 
in the boundaries of 
your home with a hand made Leadclad Lawn 
Fenee. A thick coating of pure lead protects 
every twist and strand of a Leadclad Lawn 
Fence, giving years’ longer service than ordi- 
nary galvanized fence. Costs no more to erect. 
Write for catalog and prices. 
LEADCLAD WIRE COMPANY 

1238 Plainfield Ave. Moundsville, W. Va. 





WAHOO 


EUNONYMUS-ATRO-PURPUREA 


A wonderful little shrub, absolutely 
hardy, gorgeous in its fall coloring, laden 
with scarlet berries—the most beautiful 
of all fall shrubs. 


Introductory price: 18”-24” $.50 

; 24”-36” -75 

3’-4’ 1.00 

Hanson’s Prunus Cistina 2’-3’ -75 
A wonderful purple leaf 

shrub 3’-4’ 1.00 


Iris Evening Glow—blue as 
the sky with Orange Beards 10.00 


Iris—Peonies, Etc. 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
Box 915 - - Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 














REAL VALUES 


Sterling Hardy Materials that form the 
basis of landscape work for all homes. 
Give date preferred for shipping. 


RHODOS. LEUCOTHOE 
KALMIAS HEMLOCK 
HOLLY RED CEDAR 
BOXWOOD WHITE PINE 


and other handsome trees and shrubs. 
Samples of those above named—sturdy, 
bushy little trees, 1 to 1% ft., B. & B. by 
express your expense, 1 of each, $7. 
The 5 Broad Leaves for $5; the 3 Coni- 
fers, $2.50. 
SEEDLINGS FROM BEDS, 6 to 10 in., 
packed in bundles of 10, Broad leaves, 
2.50; Conifers, $1.50. 
Price list on request. 

HARDY EVERGREEN GARDENS 

Marion - - North Carolina 











For Better 
. Gardens 


’ Perfect 
Flowers 






Kill Insects 


No matter what plants, flowers or 
trees are infested, “Black Leaf 
40” (Nicotine Sulphate) is the 
old reliable spray for killing 
aphis, thrip, leaf hopper and sim- 
ilar insects. That is the success- 
ful gardener’s way. He keeps “Black Leaf 40” 
on hand, knowing that these pests may appear 
almost over-night. 
Easy To Use 

Instructions come with every package. The ounce 
bottle, for 85c, makes six gallons of effective 


spray. Sold also in larger sizes, by druggists, 
hardware, seed or department stores. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL CORP. 


Incorporated 
Louisville - Kentucky 








Spra 
‘Black Leaf 40 


40 % NICOTINE 
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READERS SHOULD DO MISSIONARY WORK 

Every reader should have a supply of 
the yellow subscription coupons in a con- 
venient pigeonhole in his or her desk to 
use as opportunity offers. Ask me for 
a supply when you run out. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


The new three volume set of Bailey’s 
at $25.00, prepaid, cannot be beaten as 
an investment in horticultural literature. 
See advertisement in another column. 
Send for description. 


PRUNING SHEARS FOR NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Pruning Shears, offered to present 
readers for the securing of new yearly 
subscriptions, remitted for at the full 
yearly rate of $2.00, are an excellent tool, 
and this offer is still open. 


GLADIOLUS Le Marechal Foch 


Don’t overlook the description of Le 
Marechal Foch in the advertisement on 
page XI, and the very favorable oppor- 
tunity under which a fine lot of these 
may be had. 

BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 

Anyone wanting odd issues, either of 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER or THE 
FLOWER GROWER, may be able to get 
same by making application to this office. 
I have certain years complete. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS CROWDED OUT 


As often happens, this month an un- 
usually large number of answers to ques- 
tions have been necessarily omitted be- 
cause of the unlooked for amount of ad- 
vertising. We shall hope to do better 
next month. 


MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N.Y. 


POTASH-MARL 


“THE IDEAL FERTILIZER”’ 
FOR LAWNS AND FLOWERS 


Sole Producers 


POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
15 E. 40th ST.. - NEW YORK CITY 

















California 


Gold dd Ww Dahlia 
Crown -s-st Heed 


“NOTHING BUT THE BEST” 
Send for Circular 


A. G. GOODACRE 
Route 2, Box 39 ~ Gardena, Calif. 


Vso 








JAPANESE SPURGE 


(Pachysandra terminalis) 


A beautiful Evergreen Hardy Plant 
that will grow in Shady Places. 

I grow annually hundreds of thou- 

sands of this and other Ground- 

Cover plants for Landscape Archi- 

tects. You should know about 

them. Catalog upon request. 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 


Grower of Ground-Cover Plants 
NARBERTH, PA. 
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Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 


The new three volume edition at half 
the price of the old six volume edition, 
but containing all of the matter in the 
original, can now be had at 25.00 in the 
U. S. and $30.00 in Canada. (The orig- 
inal price was $40 in the U. S. and $50 
in Canada.) 

At this price no student of horticul- 
ture can afford to be without this most 
valuable reference work. It contains in 
compact form a thorough presentation 
of the kinds, characteristics and methods 
of cultivation of the species of plants 
grown in North America for garden pur- 
poses, not only in flowers, but in fruits 
and vegetables. 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia meets every need 
of the commercial and professional hor- 
ticulturist, and is at the same time ad- 
mirably adapted to the most exacting 
requirements of the amateur. 


3600 pages—thousands of illustra- 
tions. Gives 20,000 species and 40,000 
plant names. 

Send orders to 

THE FLOWER GROWER, 


$25 in the U. S. 


$30 in Canada Calcium, N.Y. 





Stager’s Tall Bearded Iris 


Those who are interested in the Iris 
as a flower,—its history,—its ro- 
mance,—and the practical features of 
the subject;—will do well to read 
Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” which may be had from this 
office, postpaid, for $2.00. The book 
is exceptionally well-printed, and of 
strong and durable construction, and 
has been well-spoken of by those who 
are best qualified to judge of its 
merits. 


Sufficient stock is in hand to insure 
the filling of orders promptly. $2. 00 
postpaid. 


MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N.Y. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Singles : Anemones : Poms : Exhibition 
New-life Stock in 2 in. pots, $1 doz. 


IRISES 1s RANCHO COLINA 








KINKADE GARDEN 


and Power Law:: 


A Practical Proven Power Cul- us 

‘tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- . 

anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- rh ie 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- 


try Estates and Lawnwork. \. ® a, 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE & os 


1053-33rd Ave. S. E., Minne; 








GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, CANNAS, 
60 no two alike Blooming Glads____ 

50 no two alike Blooming, Choice 

12 no two alike Dahlias, no Poms of & 
10 no two alike, Choice 

12 pkgs. Choice Flower Seeds, Annual 

12 pkgs. Choice Flower Seeds, Perenni 
Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, full of 
100% values and information. Send he 
order GLADAHLIA FARMS 
Chicopee Falls - 








FLOWER Son 


Northern Grown Perena 


ARE ALWAYS GOOD 
Our perennials are all northern field gm 
strong root system. Our list inelud 
rock plants. Try our new special 
Lupines. They are wonderful. 

Catalogue Now Ready 


CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER 
WASHBURN, 








Hardy Wild Flower 


More than 100 uncommon v 


Write for new descriptive list, 4 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
Forestburg,. - - 


Texas 


& 


7 
oe 








: a THE 

AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL 

The world’s finest bee mag 


bees either for pleasure or 1 
profit. 


beekeeping leader and authorit; 
Beekeeping.” 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Dadant Building - Hamilton; 2 





A great help to anyone who ket 


Edited by C. P. Dadant, an interr ; 


Sample copy on request, including FR 
a 25 page illustrated booklet, “Pre 





IN FLOWER BEDS 


AND GARDEN 


Mulch Hyper-Humus among the beds, between the rows and on the lawn. 


100 Ib. Trial Bag, $1.50; (4) 100-Ib. Bags, $5.00; 1 Ton in Bags, $20.€ 0 


Write for prices on carload lots, bulk or bagged, 
and FREE Booklet on “Soil Improvement.” 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY : 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


era 


Newton, New Jersey 


Ai \'\ Ws 


" 


X 





